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The Council of the Society, 1902- 1903 

THE PRESIDENT. 

Right Rev. Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L. 

THE vice-presidents. 

Andrew Carnegie, First. Allan C. Bakewell, Second. 

J. Hampden Robb, Third. James Gayley, Fourth. 

THE chaplain. 

Rev. Loring W. Batten, Ph.D. 

the secretary. 
Barr Ferree, No. 7 Warren Street. 

the treasurer. 
John A. Hiltner, No. 271 Broadway. 

THE directors. 
FOR ONE YEAR. FOR TWO YEARS. 

William Bispham, David Bovaird, Jr., M.D., 

John R. Dos Passos, William Harrison Brown, 

Harry L. Horton. Henry F. Shoemaker. 

for three years. 

Henry F. Davison, 
Thomas E. Kirby, 
John Markle. 
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The Committees, 1902- 1903 

annual dinner. 
James Gayley^ Chairman^ Richard Theodore Davies, 

Thomas A. Gillespie, James Kerr^ James R. Magoffin, 

Horace Moran. 

membership. 

William Harrison Brown, Chairman, Charles M. Hogan, 

John A. Hiltner, John Markle, Frank Northrop, 

Milton C. Roach, Rev. Dr. John A. Paxton, 

James A. Wright. 

publication. 
Henry F. Shoemaker, Chairman, David McNeely Stauffer, 

William Potts. 

annual sermon. 

J. Hampden Robb, Chairman, S. Carman Harriot, 

David B. Duncan. 

social meeting. 
Thomas E. Kirby^ Chairman, David L. Corbett, 

Dr. T. Passmore Berens, Charles MacVeagh, Ernest D. Haas. 

annual meeting. 
Robert C. Hill, Chairman, Col. Jasper Ewing Brady, 

John F. Fairlamb, Thomas Bakewell Kerr. 

library. 
William L. Findley,, Chairman, Dr. Edgar Dubs Shimer, 

Samuel Q. Brown, William H. Raser, W. H. Fleming, 

*IsAAC Myer. 

auditing. 

George Batten, Chairman, F. Howard Hooke, 

Henry C. Robinson. 

historical prize. 
Rev. Dr. L. W. Batten, Chairman, William Potts, 

Barr Ferree. 
"♦Deceased. 
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Penn.'German Booiety. conbstoga wagon. 



Purpose of the Society 

To cultivate social intercourse among the members and to promote 
their best interests ; to collect historical material relating to the State 
of Pennsylvania ; and to keep alive its memory. 



Terms of Membership 

The active membership may include any person who is a native or 
the descendant of a native of the State of Pennsylvania, or who has 
been a resident of the State for a continuous period of seven years. 

The non-resident membership may include any person residing in 
Pennsylvania, or born therein, or who has been a resident thereof for 
seven consecutive years, and resides more than fifty miles from the 
City of New York. 

The annual dues for active members are $5.00 per year and for 
non-resident $2.00. The entrance fee for either is $5.00. 

Proposals for membership must be made by a member of the 
Society and duly seconded by another member, and should be sent to 
the Secretary, Mr. Barr Ferree, 7 Warren Street. 
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Kalendar of Meetings 

1899. — ^April 25. Organizing Dinner, Waldorf-Astoria; Constitu- 
tion adopted. 
October 31. First Annual Dinner, Waldorf-Astoria. 

1900. — April 17. First Annual Meeting, Waldorf-Astoria. 

November 25. First Annual Sermon, Rev. Dr. George M. 

Christian, Chaplain, Church of St. Mary the Virgin. 
December 12. Second Annual Dinner, Waldorf-Astoria. 

1901. — April 16. Second Annual Meeting, Savoy Hotel. 

December i. Second Annual Sermon, Rev. Dr. John F. Car- 
son, Chaplain, Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church. 
December 12. Third Annual Dinner, Waldorf-Astoria. 

1902. — January 23. Social Meeting, American Art Galleries. 
April 15. Third Annual Meeting, Waldorf-Astoria. 
November 23. Third Annual Sermon, Rev. Dr. Loring W. 

Batten, Chaplain, St. Mark's Church. 
December 12. Fourth Annual Dinner, Waldorf-Astoria; 

Incorporation Authorized. 

1903. — February 18. Original Certificate of Incorporation Filed in 
the Office of the Secretary of State of New York and 
the Office of the Clerk of the Countv of New York. 



Penn.'Oemian Society, a pennsylvania-german cradlb. 
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ARMS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 



Sketch of the Society 

The Pennsylvania Society originated at a meeting held in tlie 
Waldorf-Astoria on March i6, 1899. The Ohio Society had courte- 
ously placed its rooms at the disposal of the gentlemen interested > 
who included Messrs. William B. Boulton, Joseph A. Goulden, H. L. 
Horton, Severo Mallet-Prevost, Barr Ferree, Rev. Dr. S. D. Mc- 
Connell, H. Harrison Suplee, Henry R. Towne, Robert C. Ogden,. 
Horace See, Henry Galbraith Ward, and George W. Wickersham;. 
At this meeting the plans for a State Society were fully discussed^ 
and a Committee, composed of Messrs. Robert C. Ogden, Horace 
See and Barr Ferree, was appointed to draft a preliminary circular 
and undertake the active work of organization. 

So modest were the beginnings that the first circular issued by 
the Committee stated that a permanent organization would be effected 
when fifty names had been secured. The time appeared ripe for the 
launching of a successful Society. More than twice the desired fifty 
names were quickly secured ; plans for an organizing meeting and 
dinner were swiftly formulated, and April 25th — hardly more than 
SIX weeks after the preliminary meeting — was set as the date for 
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perfecting a permanent organization. The circular announcing the 
arrangements for this meeting and dinner carried no less than one 
hundred and fourteen as the number of organizing members. Many 
new names were received daily, and the Menu of the Dinner in- 
cluded a list of one hundred and thirty-seven; some later names 
brought the total to one hundred and forty-five as the final list of 
organizing members. 

On April 25, 1899, an organizing meeting was held at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, a Constitution was adopted, and officers were elected. 
These included President, Bishop Potter ; Vice-presidents, Henry R. 
Towne, Henry Galbraith Ward, Richard E. Cochran, and Horace 
See ; Chaplain, Rev. Dr. S. D. McConilell ; Secretary, Barr Ferree ; 
Treasurer, Joseph A. Goulden ; and members of Council, Robert C. 
Ogden, William Bispham, H. L. Horton, Severo Mallet-Prevost, 
William B. Boulton, Andrew Carnegie, Allan C. Bakewell, R. Grier 
Monroe and H. Harrison Suplee. Mr. Horace See, chairman of the 
Organizing Committee, presided at the meeting and at the dinner, 
which was given the same evening in the small ballroom of the hotel. 
The speakers included the Hon. James M. Beck, of Philadelphia; 
Mr. F. James Gibson, representing the Canadian Society of New 
York, who brought words of friendly greeting from sister societies, 
and Messrs. Severo Mallet-Prevost, Henry Robinson Towne, Fred- 
erick W. HoUs, D.C.L., Henry Galbraith Ward, and the Rev. Dr. 
John F. Carson, all members of the newly-organized Society. The 
company dispersed at a late hour, and with much enthusiastic satis- 
faction in the new organization. 

The First Annual Dinner was held on October 31st of the same 
year, that being the nearest available date to the anniversary of the 
landing of Penn on the shores of the Delaware. The growth of the 
Society had been rapid, and the Dinner was given in the Astor Gal- 
lery of the Waldorf-Astoria. Mr. Henry Robinson Towne, First 
Vice-President, presided in the absence of Bishop Potter, who was 
then engaged in making a tour around the world. The speakers in- 
cluded the Hon. C. W. Stone, M.C., the Hon. J. L. M. Curry, Mr. 
Tunis G. Bergen, President of the Holland Society, Hampton L. 
Carson, Esq., Frederick Perry Powers, Esq., the Rev. Dr. S. D. 
McConnell, and John Drew, Esq. The Menu was decorated with 
a drawing of Father Penn presenting an infant — the new Society — 
to Father Knickerbocker. 

For the second year Bishop Potter was re-elected President; 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY 19 

Robert C. Ogden, Frederick W. .Holls, Alfred C. Barnes and 
Henry F. Shoemaker, Vice-Presidents; Rev. Dr. George M. Chris- 
tian, Chaplain; Barr Ferree, Secretary; John A. Hiltner, Treasurer; 
and William Bispham, John R. Dos Passos, and H. L. Horton, Mem- 
bers of Council. 

The Second Annual Dinner was held in the same hall, and like the 
first, created unbounded enthusiasm among the members and guests 
present. December 12, the anniversary of the ratification of the Na- 
tional Constitution by the Constitutional Convention of Pennsyl- 
vania, had now been chosen as the permanent date for the Dinner. 
Bishop Potter presided, and the speakers were the Hon. James M. 
Beck, of Philadelphia; the Hon. James A. Beaver, former Governor 
of Pennsylvania and the Judge of the Superior Court; the Hon. 
Samuel W. Pennypacker, President of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania; Mr. Andrew Carnegie, the Rev. Cyrus Townsend 
Brady, of Philadelphia, and the Rev. Dr. John R. Paxton. Elab- 
orate souvenir-menus were distributed, and a special souvenir of the 
Liberty Bell, modeled for the Society by Mr. Charles Albert Lopez, 
the sculptor. 

The second annual election brought Bishop Potter a third time 
to the Presidential chair ; Robert C. Ogden, Andrew Carnegie, Severe 
Mallet-Prevost and Charlton T. Lewis, Vice-Presidents; Rev. Dr. 
George T. Purves, Chaplain ; Barr Ferree, Secretary ; John A. Hilt- 
ner, Treasurer; and David Bovaird, Jr., M.D., William Harrison 
Brown and Henry F. Shoemaker, Members of Council. Dr. 
Purves having died before the date set for the Sermon, he was suc- 
ceeded by the Rev. Dr. John F. Carson, of Brooklyn. 

The Third Annual Dinner, which was attended by nearly four 
hundred members and guests — for the Society had grown rapidly in 
the three years of its existence — was held in the Billiard Room of the 
Waldorf-Astoria^ which had been entirely cleared and set apart for 
its use. Bishop Potter was unavoidably absent, and in his stead 
Mr. Robert C. Ogden, the First Vice-President, presided. The 
speakers were the Hon. W. U. Hensel, of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
former Attorney-General of the State; the Hon. William Travers 
Jerome, District- Attorney-elect of New York; Francis A. Lewis, 
Esq., of Philadelphia; the Hon. Alton B. Parker, of Albany, Chief 
Judge of the Court of Appeals of New York, and Augustus Thomas, 
Esq., President of the Missouri Society. The souvenirs were his- 
toric plates, designed and made expressly for the Society, having in 
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the centre a copy of the Penn portrait presented to the Society by 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie, and surrounded with reproductions of his- 
toric buildings and places in Pennsylvania. 

The next annual election made Bishop Potter President for the 
fourth time; Andrew Carnegie, Alkm C. Bakewell, J. Hampden 
Robb, and James Gayley, Vice-Presidents ; Rev. Dr. L. W. Batten, 
Chaplain ; Barr Ferree, Secretary ; John A. Hiltner, Treasurer ; and 
Henry P. Davison, Thomas E. Kirby, and John Markle, Members of 
Council. . 

The Fourth Annual Dinner, of which a full record is presented 
elsewhere, was by far the most brilliant of the dinners of the Society. 
The festival was held in the grand ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria, 
and was participated in by a company of four hundred and seventy- 
five gentlemen, with many ladies in the upper boxes. The room was 
beautifully decorated with greens and flowers, and above the table of 
honor the word PENNSYLVANIA blazed in electric lights. 
The dinner opened with a procession of the President and invited 
guests, with the historic flags that formed so beautiful and so unique 
a feature of the dinner. Bishop Potter presided, and the speakers 
comprised the Right Rev. Alexander Mackay-Smith, Bishop Coad- 
jutor of Pennsylvania; the Hon. John Patton, former United States 
Senator from Michigan, a Pennsylvanian by birth; Mr. George F. 
Baer, and the Rev. Dr. John R. Paxton. The souvenirs were ster- 
ling silver coflfee spoons, designed for the Society by Horace Moran, 
and miniature imitation coal-hods covered with anthracite coal, in 
which the ices were served. Before the speaking, Bishop Potter 
announced the presentation of the flags, which were brought before 
the table of honor and created much enthusiasm as their names and 
those of their donors were announced. A unanimous vote at the 
dinner authorized the incorporation of the Society. 

The Dinner of the Society is the chief festival of the year, but it 
by no means exhausts its activity. In 1900 the custom of an annual 
Sermon, to be preached by the Chaplain, was instituted. The Rev. 
Dr. George M. Christian, the Chaplain of the year, preached a ser- 
mon in his church of St. Mary the Virgin, in West Forty-sixth 
Street. In 1901, the Rev. Dr. John F. Carson, who was elected 
Chaplain in place of the Rev. Dr. George T. Purves, who died before 
he was able to fulfill his promise to- preach, held the annual services 
in the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, which was courteously 
placed at- the use of the Society for this purpose. The sermon for 
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1902 was preached by the Chaplain, the Rev. Dr. Loring W. Batten, 
in St. Mark's Church, of which he is rector. 

Annual meetings and social meetings, to the latter of which the 
ladies -have been welcomed guests, complete the list, the aim of the 
Society being to carry out four public events each year, namely, the 
Sermon, the Annual Dinner, the Social Meeting, and the Annual 
Meeting. In addition to these meetings the Society has undertaken 
the accumulation of a Library of Pennsylvania books, and while the 
amount available for purchases has been small, an excellent begin- 
ning has been made, and a number of valuable gifts received from 
members and others. 

In 1901 the Society began the publication of a Year Book af Con- 
temporary History and Patriotism for Pennsylvania. The previous 
publications had been limited to accounts of the Dinner proceedings 
and a record of the membership. It was felt that- something more 
than this might be done. This Year Book aims to summarize each 
year the record of historical and other matters relating to Penn- 
sylvania which appear to be worthy of permanent preservation, 
while making full record of the Society's work. 

Perhaps no undertaking of this organization has met with more 
signal success or won wider appreciation. Governor Beaver wrote 
of the first issue : *Tt is a most interesting contribution to the his- 
tory of Pennsylvania. I sincerely hope you may be able to continue 
the originality and value of these yearly publications." The Rev. 
Dr. Robert Ellis Thompson, President of the Central High School 
of Philadelphia, wrote: "It is exceedingly interesting." Judge 
Pennypacker declared: "You are to be congratulated upon the ap- 
pearance as well as upon the value of the publication." Mr. E. A. 
Weaver, Secretary of the Pennsylvania Society of the Sons of the 
Revolution, wrote : "It is a book which fairly bristles with informa- 
tion relating to Pennsylvania;" and many others expressed them- 
selves in a similar manner. The Year Book not only enables the 
Society to present itself as engaged in valuable work, but it is work 
no other organization is doing. Moreover, the Year Book is a valu- 
able medium of exchange Nvith other societies,. and is a ready means 
of adding to the Society's Library. 

A record of the Society's work would be incomplete that did not 
make mention of the fine oil copy of the portrait of William Penn. 
made from the original in the possession of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania by Miss Carol H. Beck, and presented to the Society 
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by Mr. Carnegie. It is hung behind the table of honor at the din- 
ners, and was first used in this way at the Third Annual Dinner. 
The collection of fac-similes of historic flags of national or Penn- 
sylvania significance, gifts of various members, is described else- 
where in this volume. 

With a membership of more than five hundred persons as a record 
of four years' work, the Society may well congratulate itself on being 
established on a firm foundation. Its activities are directed in cer- 
tain well-defined directions, each having a special usefulness of its 
own, and each bringing it greater fame and broadening its influence. 
Its avowed purpose to keep alive the good name of the State of 
Pennsylvania is a notable one, and it bespeaks the co-operation of the 
sons of Pennsylvania in furthering its ends. 



GRAVESTONE OF Wll LIAM AND HANNAH PENN. 
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Fourth Annual Dinner 



The Fourth Annual Dinner of the Society, commemorating the 
one hundred and fifteenth anniversary of the ratification of the Con- 
stitution of the United States by the Pennsylvania Convention, was 

held in the Grand Ballroom of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria on Friday evening, Decem- 
ber 12, 1902. 

Four hundred and seventy-five mem- 
bers and guests were present. 

Bishop Potter, the President ^f the 
Society, presided. 

The guests of the Society were : 

The Right Reverend Alexander Mackay- Smith, Bishop-Coad- 
jutor of Pennsylvania. 

The Honorable John Patton, former United States Senator from 
Michigan. 

Mr. George F. Baer. 

Dr. Joseph Wharton. 

General Stewart L. Woodford. ! 

Dr. John W. Jordan, Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Julius F. Sachse, Pennsylvania-German Society. 

Mr. William F. King. 

Mr. Liry S. Richard, Editor of the Scranton Tribune. 

Mr. C. A. Rook, Editor of the Pittsburg Dispatch. 

Mr. Thomas C. Zimmerman, Editor of the Reading Times, 

Mr. E. C. Stedman, President of the New England Society of 
New York. 

Mr. Colgate Hoyt, President of the Ohio Society. 

Mr. R. F. Munro, Vice-President of the St. Andrew's Society. 

The toasts and speakers invited to respond to them were as 
follows : 

"In Memoriam,^' members of the Society deceased in 1902. 

"The President of the United States." 
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"The State of Pennsylvania," the Right Reverend Alexander 
Mackay- Smith. 

•'The Spirit of Pennsylvania/' the Honorable John Patton. 

"Pennsylvania Theories of Government/' George F. Baer, Esq. 

" Greeting/' the Reverend John R. Paxton, D.D. 

The divine blessing was asked by the Reverend Lx)ring W. 
Batten, Ph.D., Chaplain of the Society. 

The cloth having been removed, the President, at half after nine 
oxlock, invited the attention of the company : 



Fimn.'Oennan Society, old houses in Lancaster, penn. 
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ADDRESS OF THE RIGHT REVEREND HENRY C. 
POTTER, PRESIDENT OF THE SOCIETY, 

Gentlemen: 

This is a very remarkable gathering : not at all because it is not 
possible in New York to bring a great many men together to eat a^ 
dinner in the Waldorf-Astoria, but because this is almost the young-, 
est society of its kind in this metropolitan city, and already its num- 
bers approach those of the oldest society^ 
which, I believe, is the New England 
Society. 

There are reasons for saying this 
which will not at first occur to you, and 
the first among them all, Gentlemen, is 
our modesty. There is a singular characteristic of people who come 
from Pennsylvania which I have never found in any other citizens of 
the United States of America. They are so entirely conscious of 
the fact that their State is the Keystone of the Arch of the Republic 
that they do not feel called upon to rub it into you all the time 
that they were "born in Boston," or anything of that sort — unlike 
a lady who died there not long ago and who went, of course, to 
Paradise. Her sister, of the manner of the Bostonian, immediately 
put herself into communication with a spiritual medium and said, 
*^ Where are you, Mary ?" Mary replied, "Of course, I am in Para- 
dise." "Well, what is it like, my dear?" Said Mary, "It is well 
enough, but it is not Boston." 

Now, I was reared in Philadelphia, but I never heard anybody 
say that about Philadelphia, and yet. Ladies and Gentlemen, Phila- 
delphia is the only city from which scrapple comes, and there is not 
a woman from Philadelphia in Paradise to-day who, if she looked 
around at this Paradisaical environment and saw the interesting ex- 
hibitions of hats which oiir friends, the ladies, wear, and cpmpared 
them with the Quaker bonnets of one hundred years ago, would have 
even a sense of surprise !' The women of Philadelphia exercise their 
freedom without criticising one another, and without too carefully 
remembering the past ! ; ? i:! .{.-.^T • 
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I congratulate you, Gentlemen, on the singularly auspicious con- 
ditions under which we come together ; and I beg to extend to every 
stranger who is here — and I have noticed a number among the gath- 
ering of these distinguished men whose language clearly reveals that 
they were bom or raised in Philadelphia — on the singularly good for- 
tune that makes them the guests to-night of those who are identified 
with that great commonwealth. 

Before I present to you the gentlemen whose privilege and pleas- 
ure it is to speak to you to-night, there are one or two matters of 
business which claim your attention, and to which I shall at once 
proceed. The Council of this Society have decided to proceed to the 
incorporation of the Society. That necessitates the adoption of a 
resolution by the members of the Society itself at this meeting. The 
resolution is as follows : 

"Resolved, That the Council of the Pennsylvania 
Society of New York be authorized and directed to in- 
corporate the said Society pursuant to Clause 5 of the 
Membership Corporation Law, and to execute and file 
the necessary certificate of incorporation, and to take 
such other and further steps as may be proper and 
necessary therefor .'' 

I am informed that this resolution is to be moved by Col. 
Allan C. Bakewell. Get up and do it, Bakewell! (Seconded by 
Col. Bakewell amid much applause.) Really, Gentlemen, this is not 
the House of Representatives ! — and it is to be seconded by William 
Bispham, Esq. Where are you, Mr. William Bispham? Will you 
get up and second this resolution? (Seconded by Mr. William 
Bispham.) 

Now, Gentlemen, those of you who are in favor of incorporation, 
and are members of the Society, will rise. (The members rose.) 
Those of you who are members of this Society and are opposed to 
this resolution will rise. (No one rose.) The resolution is unani- 
mously carried. 

Now, Gentlemen, I have great pleasure in announcing the gift of 
fac-similes of the following flags : 

Continental, or Grand Union Flag, by Col. Allan 
C. Bakewell ; Flag of the Floating Batteries, by James ^ 

Gayley; First Regiment, Pennsylvania Line, by Will- 
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iain Guggenheim; Provincial Flag, by Charles M. 
Hogan ; First Flag of the United States, by Harry L. 
Horton; Flag of the Hanover Associators, by John 
Markle; Pulaski Banner, by Henry F. Shoemaker; 
Philadelphia Civic Flag, by John Wanamaker; In- 
dependent Battalion, Westmoreland County, by Will- 
iam Ziegler. 

Additional flags, I am requested to state, have been promised 
by Mr. George C. Boldt, Mr. Thomas E. Kirby, and Mr. William^ 
Harrison Brown. 

And I am also requested to inform you that the day we celebrate 
is not, as a great many of you suppose, the Fourth of July, but the 
anniversary of the ratification of the Constitution of the United States- 
by the State Convention of Pennsylvania. 

The Society mourns the loss during the year of Dr. Morris J. 
Asch, George W. F. Birch, Benjamin A. Grosner, Isaac Myer, E. B.. 
Sheffer, Adelbert H. Steele, and William M. Rumbaugh. 

Will you kindly rise and drink to their memory in silence ? 

Now then. Gentlemen, will you kindly charge your glasses, rise 
and drink to the health of the President of the United States ? 

Gentlemen, we now proceed to the regular order of toasts, and. 
I find myself, I am pained to say, in an extremely trying position;, 
because if I told all that I knew about the bishop who sits at my right 
hand, who is now to be presented to you — the Bishop-Coadjutor of 
the diocese of Pennsylvania — I should cast a cloud upon the joy of 
this occasion, and, I am afraid, involve some of my fellow church 
members, who may be within the sound of my voice, in considerable 
embarrassment. 

I fancy there is nobody in this room who does not remember a. 
very eminent divine who was at one time rector of a church in» 
Philadelphia, and was afterward elected Bishop of Massachusetts — 
I mean Dr. Phillips Brooks. When Dr. Brooks was elected there 
was a certain suspicion in regard to the orthodoxy of his beliefs,, 
which led a number of his brother bishops to hesitate as to whether 
or not they should give their sanction to his consecration, without 
which he could not be consecrated. It was not a great while after 
this somewhat painful experience when I went fishing up in Canada 
with a reverend gentleman who was then Dr. Alexander Mackay- 
Smith, of the diocese of New York, and I think one of my arch- 
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•deacons. When we left Roberval, some 200 miles north of Quebec, 
to go up to the Grand Discharge, where we were to catch the fish. 
Not being myself an Englishman and having some apprehension as 
to the irksomeness of the experience, I snatched at random from the 
<^ounter of the book-stall in the country inn a number of works of 
fiction, such as, I am bound to say, are not ordinarily associated with 
my office. 

It rained all the time that we were on the Grand Discharge, and 
Dr. Mackay-Smith walked up and down the banks of the river and 
threshed the stream with his trout line, and I, not caring to get wet, 
sat inside of the tent and reclined on a couch of evergreen boughs 
and* read the Murder of the Rue Morgue, and so on. While we 
were going home Dr. Mackay-Smith said : "I am very much inter- 
ested in this experience: you have not done much fishing, but you 
have done a good deal of reading of questionable novels, and if the 
time ever comes when I am candidate for the bishopric, and my 
name is challenged at the door because of my orthodoxy, or want of 
orthodoxy, I know how I can get your vote! I shall threaten to 
publish a list of the books that you read when you and I went fish- 
ing.'^ Well, I am sorry to say. Gentlemen, that this is the kind of 
man they make a bishop of in Pennsylvania ; but, all the same, I had 
great joy in learning of his election. Little as he as yet knows of 
it, I believe he loves Philadelphia and Pennsylvania; and as he knows 
them better, I am sure that he will love, them better, even as with 
liis rare gifts he will always serve them faithfully and well. I have 
:great pleasure in presenting, to respond to the next toast, the Right 
Reverend Doctor Alexander Mackay-Smith, Bishop-Coadjutor of 
Pennsylvania. 




ARB^a-OF 2IBRCERSliURO ACADEMY, MERCERSBDRO, PA. 
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ADDRESS OF THE RIGHT REVEREND ALEXANDER 
MACKAY-SMITH. 

THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mr, President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

It seems a strange thing that I should be called upon to speak 
to so honorable a t6asj:. I am yet only a Pennsylvania baby, not 
yet six months old, but hope as lusty as some of those "infant indus- 
tries'^ which were not unknown in Pennsylvania, many of them with 

white hair, and very hard of hearing, but 
still dressed in long clothes and crying 
for nourishment; 

My own experiences have been 
chiefly in New York, Boston and Wash- 
ington, and I had not realized until I 
came to Philadelphia how vast a city it was. Many Philadelphians 
appear to think highly of the beauty of the city, and, without doubt, 
the most delightful part of the place are the suburbs, which are a 
revelation of beauty such as no other city can show. That this 
was not more widely known is due to a certain virtue in Pennsyl- 
vanians, namely, their incurable modesty. They generally have the 
reputation of enjoying good things, and of possessing them, but are 
riot given to "blowing their own horns. These suburbs extend all 
the way to Lake Erie, not only physically, but metaphorically. 

Philadelphia is more decidedly popular in Pennsylvania than- 
New York is in its own State. A Pennsylvanian is naturally shocked 
.It many things in New York, but at none more than at the respective 
attitudes of this State and this city toward each other. New York 
is not very popular outside its own city limits. The State and the 
City seem to glare at each other. The citizens are always accusing 
the men from "up the State'' of increasing the city taxes and evading 
their own. They are apt to allude to them as "envious countrymen/*^ 
and the people of the State not seldom describe the city as a Gomor- 
rah of wickedness, and affect to believe that should they meet even 
Mayor Low or the President of this Society .in a lonely spot, neither 
their pocketbooks nor their silver watches would be safe. 
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By contrast with this lamentable state of affairs, how delightful 
and how tranquillizing is the attitude of a true Pennsylvanian toward 
Philadelphia ! His highest ambition is to live there. He regards it 
as a sort of earthly Paradise. Chestnut Street is to him like the "Via 
Appia" to an old Roman, and the figure of William Penn on the City 
Hall surveys the most delightful spot on earth. 

Nor does the Philadelphian think lightly of himself. He remem- 
bers that both Thackeray and Matthew Arnold pronounced the city 
to be the most desirable dwelling-place in America, and that Sir 
Henry Ir\'ing, in speaking of culture, said that nowhere were the 
people such students of Shakespeare as in Philadelphia. Pennsyl- 
vanians might, now and then, humorously describe themselves as 
being "slow but sure,'' but I have noticed that when the railroads 
were recently called upon to break up a great freight blockade it was 
Pennsylvania men who moved 50,000 cars in thirty-six hours. 

When I was living in Washington, I never failed to notice how, 
in the great inauguration parades, it was the Pennsylvania militia 
who were apt to arrive first, to present the greatest numbers, and to 
march the best in the whole procession. As I watched these men, 
long before I had any idea of living in Pennsylvania, the thought 
had often come to me, "Whenever the day of storm and stress 
arrives, it is such men as these who, if called upon, will save the 
country." 

Hail, then, to the State of Pennsylvania ! She is, indeed, a true 
Keystone State in more senses than one. When the observer con- 
siders the character of her early colonists, the story of the State in 
the great revolution, the illustrious citizens whom she has produced, 
and both the solidity and geniality of her civilization to-day, he may 
well bare his head and salute her as one occupying no mean throne 
among the sovereigns of the globe. 
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The President: 

The next toast is The Spirit of Pennsylvania. Gentlemen, 
charge your glasses. It will be responded to by the Honorable John 
Patton, sometime Senator of the State of Michigan, of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, and I take the liberty of telling Mr. Patton and 
this assemblage a story of my experience in crossing the Atlantic 
last summer. I met on board the steamer a native Greek who was 
on his way back, as he said, to his native land, and I said, "What 
are you going to Greece for?" and he said, "I am going to Greece 
to spend the summer near the spot where I was born, and where I 
built a summer house." "And what are you taking over with you 
to contribute to the civilization of modern Greece ?^' and he replied, 
'*I am taking a few rocking chairs from Grand Rapids, Michigan." 

Now, Gentlemen, our distinguished guest has matched that 
nobility of spirit by cultivating the habit, since he was born in Clear- 
field County, in Pennsylvania, of sending all the way from Michigan, 
as he has just told me, every year, to the State of Pennsylvania for 
buckwheat with which he makes his scrapple. That is the Spirit of 
Pennsylvania, and I shall ask you to give your cordial welcome to 
the Hon. John Patton while he speaks to you. 



Myera* Irish Quakers, penn memorial stone, Chester, penn. 
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ADDRESS OF THE HONORABLE JOHN PATTON. 

THE SPIRIT OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

It may be well before entering on the serious business pf the 
evening to state that it is not my intention to emulate the unpre- 
cedented action of the distinguished President of this Society, Bishop 
Potter, who lately, under one of those temporary and extravagant 
aberrations which come to the newly married, astonished the tax- 
payers of Duluth, who complained of the 
brevity of his lecture, by returning the 
gate receipts. His example has not yet 
become epidemic in the West, and to- 
night, no matter what the performance 
may be, I wish it understood that I shall 
issue no rain checks, and no money will be refunded. 

It is a great pleasure for a western exile from Pennsylvania to 
greet yoii. Gentlemen, sons of the old Keystone State, colonists of 
Manhattan Island, in this, the Waldorf, where the creature comforts 
are found, and which was once wittily described by a friend of mine 
as filling a long felt want here in New York, in that it furnishes "a' 
place where the masses are exclusive/^ It reminds us of home, for 
the spirit of Pennsylvania is one of aboimding comfort. The broad 
acres and red barns of the Cumberland Valley were 

"Fair as a garden of the Lord, 
To the famished eyes of the rebel horde,'^ 

in war, and we can well imagine the surprise and delight of the 
delegates to the Continental Congress, who were entertained by the 
Quaker families, when they saw the luxury of their tables. No 
wonder they lifted up their voices in admiration. Think what a 
change it must have been, from a diet of codfish and beans, to scrap- 
ple, topspreads, buckwheat and sausage, chicken and waffles ! 

Those lost joys and the good things you find among Pennsyl- 
vanians, wherever they are, always recall my old friend Hunzle- 
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berger, the prosperous Centre County farmer, who once took the 
Lutheran minister home to dinner with him after church. As they 
rode along he pointed to a comfortable farm house on the opposite 
hill and safd : "Dat's vere my son John lives. Dat's mine ;" and a 
little further on he called his attention to another house with a capa- 
cious barn, and said : ''Dat^s vere Jake lives. He has a fine farm, 
and dat's mine, too." And at last he pointed to a stone, house down 
in the valley, embowered in the trees, and remarked: "Dafs vere 
I live. Dat's all mine." 

"Well, well, Mr. Hunzleberger," said the minister, "I am very 
glad to hear that you have prospered and have laid up such a store 
of this world's goods, but have you laid up any treasure in heaven ? 
You are getting to be an old man. At the best, you can't expect 
to stay here long. Soon, very soon, you will have to die and go 
away and leave all this." 

"Yes, yes, I knows dat," said Hunzleberger ; "I knows it, and 
dat's vat makes me so dam mad." 

Your general air of happiness and prosperity in your expatria- 
tion reminds me of the English drill sergeant who was once putting 
a firing party through the funeral exercise. He was a good deal of 
a martinet in military matters and consequently unpopular, and after 
an unsuccessful attempt at the manoeuvre, he arranged the squad in 
two parallel lines, and said, as he walked slowly between them: 
"Now, I am the corpse. Pay attention." On reaching the end of the 
line he faced about, and, looking back, said, critically and sadly: 
"Your 'ands is right and your 'eads is right, but you 'aven't that 
look of regret you ought to 'ave !" 

While I miss this look of regret from your faces, which such 
an occasion as this ought surely to produce, the splendid position 
which the men of Pennsylvania have already taken in the life of 
this great city has compelled New York to agree with the Irishman 
who once went to Harrisburg, after the inauguration of Governor 
Bigler, to get an office. Governor Bigler was from my county of 
Qearfield, and was, as you know, as thoroughly German in his an- 
cestry as any of all the Dutch Governors. The Irishman waited in 
the ante-room, with his hat in his hand, and his hair over his eyes, 
and, when he got a chance, dodged into the presence of the Governor, 
and putting his hand to his mouth, and his mouth close to the ear of 
the Governor, said: "Yer honor, are ye related to the McBiglers 
or the O'Biglers?" 
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'Neither, neither," said the Governor. "All my ancestors came 
from Germany." 

"All right, all right," said Pat, not wishing to lose a point. 
'*Begorra, there's some dacint people among the Dutch !" 

The spirit of Pennsylvania shines in its founders and in its 
marvelous history as a colony and a State. No section of our coun* 
try has been more liberal. It has been devoted to education and 
religion, and no State has exhibited a stronger love of country, or 
made more costly sacrifices to secure and preserve our nation. The 
descendants of the Puritans of Massachusetts, and the Dutch of New 
York, have been so persistent in claiming all that is good in our 
history, that due credit has not been given Pennsylvania for the 
mighty part she has played in our national life. Within our borders 
every creed was tolerated, and there was no State church. 

The Quaker transformed prisons from thieves' schools into 
real reformatory institutions, cared for the insane, and was fair with 
the Indians. The colony was a haven of refuge for the persecuted 
of every clime. From it came the first protest from the church 
against slavery, and there the first book denouncing it was written. 
The Bible was first printed there in one of the tongues of Europe. 
Philadelphia was the first literary centre, and the first woman's col- 
lege of the country was opened there. Pennsylvania led the first 
battle for the freedom of the press, and first gave the accused coun- 
sel for defense, and in all the battles for constitutional liberty has 
occupied the foremost place. The problem of making American citi- 
zens from various nationalities has here been subjected to the severest 
test, and its racial characteristics have left an enduring impression 
on many States. Pennsylvania was colonized, a whole century aftei; 
New England had been settled, by the very cream of English Puri- 
tanism, and she received, with the peace-loving Quaker, the turbulent 
Scotch-Irish, the exiles of the Palatine, the German redemptioners, 
as well as Swiss, and Welsh, and Walloons, and yet her progress 
will compare favorably with that of the Plymouth colony. 

The hundred years' rule of the Quaker has left an indelible 
mark. His struggle for constitutional liberty was a steady advance, 
and he wrested from kings and parliaments concessions and privi- 
leges which the New Englander was unable to obtain. He secured 
a peace with the Indians without oath or bond, which lasted for 
sixty years, unbroken, and now the ideas of William Penn have 
received the sanction of the civilized world. When the Russian 
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Czar, in 1898, astonished the nations with suggestions for a peace 
congress, which should formulate a plan for international arbitra- 
tion, that wars should be no more, and when the famous Hague 
Court met this year, a tribunal which has been called the greatest 
achievement of modem times, it was but the reappearance of the 
Pennsylvania spirit and William Penn, for, over two hundred years 
ago, he conceived the plan and published his Essay Toward the 
Present and Future Peace of Europe, in which are developed the 
views out of which grew the Peace Congresses of Brussels, Frank- 
fort and the Hague. "A man^s religion," says Carlyle, "is the chief 
thing in regard to him." The desire for religious freedom founded 
Pennsylvania. It was the cause of the coming of the Quakers, and 
It might fitly have been the figurehead on the prow of the Concord, 
the German Mayflower, when it brought the first German and Dutch 
Mennonites to Philadelphia in 1683. The colony was a refuge from 
the fire and sword of persecution following the Reformation, and 
when Penn appealed to the Mystics and Pietists in Germany, he 
pictured a home for religious freedom. 

The Scotch-Irish Presbyterians, too, who were leaders for civil 
liberty, were enthusiasts for religious liberty as well. -They got 
their politics from Calvinism, and derived their intellectual strength 
from what had been endured in the sufferings and harryings of two 
hundred years. Motley says, ** Holland, England, and America owe 
llieir liberty to Calvinism." These Pennsylvania Scotch-Irish were 
reared in a stern and severe faith, which nothing could bend, and 
their ancestors, the Covenanters, were those of whom Froude wrote 
when he said : "They were splintered and torn, but they ever bore 
the inflexible front to illusion and mendacity, and preferred rather 
to be ground to powder like flint, than to bend before violence or melt 
before temptation." 

Their passionate devotion to education has done immeasurable 
things for America. With them religion and education went hand 
in hand. The school was often the church, and the schoolmaster 
often the pastor. Eternity alone will tell how much the Log College 
of the Irishman, William Tennant, at Neshaminy, in Bucks County, 
did for the higher education of the country, for from the Log Col- 
lege grew Washington and Jefferson College, Dickinson, and Prince- 
ton. This spirit finds its highest exemplification in the picture which 
will one day be painted of that great Pennsylvanian, Thaddeus Stev- 
ens, as he stood in the glory of his early manhood, with raven hair 
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and finely chiseled face, braving popular disapproval and a hostile 
legislature, when he won the notable triumph of his eventful career, 
and by sheer eloquence saved the free school system of Pennsylvania, 
that the blessing of education, as he expressed it, "shall be carried 
to the poorest child, of the poorest inhabitant, of the meanest hut of 
your mountains." 

What shall be said of the patriotism of a State that holds in its 
chief city Carpenters' Hall, the Liberty Bell, and Independence Hall, 
v.ith all their sacred memories? The mightiest events of the revo- 
lution occurred within its borders, and when Washington, at Cam- 
bridge, in 1775, looked for the army he was to take command of, 
under the old elm, the first company to report, ready for duty, was 
not from New England, but was a company of Pennsylvania Ger- 
man farmers from York Coimty, which had come five hundred miles. 

Nearly one hundred years later, when the North, in that sub- 
lime uprising of a great people, spumed its dough-face leaders, 
trampled commercial considerations under foot, and enthusiastically 
cast its precious lives and all that it held dear into the cause of an 
imperiled country, the first regiment which gladdened the sad and 
patient eyes of Abraham Lincoln, as it marched down the avenue, 
was cme composed of companies from Reading, and AUentown, and 
Pottsville, and Lewiston, the descendants of these revolutionary sires. 
Let it be remembered, to her everlasting honor, that Pennsylvania 
contributed more men to the war for the Union, in proportion to her 
population, than any other State, and that when in the supreme 
crisis of that war the blood of your own fathers and brothers was 
spurting on the tombstones at Gettysburg, Meade commanded. 
When the gloomy council was held at the close of the second day's 
disastrous fight, it was Hancock who refused to vote to retreat, and 
said: "The army of the Potomac has retreated too often already. 
I vote to stay here and fight it out." He but followed the example of 
that other Pennsylvanian, Anthony Wayne, of whom it is said that 
when interrogated at the councils of Washington, he always voted 
to fight. 

The Pennsylvania Dutchman, with his conservatism, has had 
a powerful influence. Whether in the peaceful shades of German- 
town, among the Mystics at Wissahickon, in the camp of the poor 
Palatines, with the Moravians at Bethlehem, with Conrad Weiser 
in the wars of the frontier, with Clark at Vincennes, and Ferguson 
at King's Mountain, or with Peter Muhlenberg, the soldier preacher, 
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leading the last assault at Yorktown, wherever he has been, he has 
always shown the same staying qualities, exhibited the same patriot- 
ism, the same deep religious feeling, the same willingness to suffer 
and if needs be die, for ideas which popes and kings could not crush 
out, and which have made possible the civil and religious liberty of 
America. 

'*Our real eminence rests in the victories of peace, not those of 
war," said our martyred President at Buffalo, and so the spirit 
which won our independence and made such heroic sacrifices to 
maintain and preserve it, has been in the van in securing our com- 
mercial and industrial independence of the world. The iron and 
steel crown which the nation wears so proudly to-day was forged in 
the flaming mills of Pittsburg, and Johnstown, and Bethlehem, and 
Pennsylvanians have led the way in the commercial invasion of 
Europe. 

The old tree, under which Penn made his treaties with the In- 
dians, stood for years on the banks of the Delaware, near the site 
of the shipyards where the Cramps have launched the battleships 
which have made us a world power, respected and feared abroad, 
with high duties which we cannot escape, with great privileges which 
we will not forego. Pennsylvanians at Washington and at home have 
borne and are bearing in this work a most honorable part. The 
treaty tree of Penn has gone, but the Hague tribunal lives, and the 
leaves of the tree are "for the healing of the nations." The dream of 
the Quaker, the rainbow of universal Peace among the nations, is 
arching the horizon of the Future, and gives promise of a fairer 
and a better day. 

We are fast winning the world's supremacy in commerce, and 
our country wilt occupy in this century the place England filled in 
the one just ended. The vision of the future is a dazzling one. It 
means untold wealth and trade, but better than material things, 
better than the greatness of power, better than iron or steel, or coal, 
or oil, or lumber, or flocks and herds, and sailing ships, are the 
great names which make a people or a nation truly great. May we 
still be worthy of the splendid inspiring traditicms of the past, the 
most priceless heritage a nation has, and so — God bless the old 
commonwealth — may its spirit still be that of the fathers, who loved 
religion and education, and suffered and endured all things for lib- 
erty, and may it prevail and guide us unto our children's children. 
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The Honorable /. Hampden Robb, Chairman: 

You may have noticed at the opening exercises of the evening^ 
that the first business was the taking of a vote of this Society. You 
were probably very much surprised at the few members who re- 
sponded to the vote. I would say that it was likewise with the vice- 
Presidcnts of the Society. There are quite a number of them. I 
myself am one of the Junior Vice-Presidents. It seems the others 
are not here, and that is the reason why I have the honor of taking 
Bishop Potter's place and introducing the two speakers who remain 
to entertain us during the rest of the evening. 

The next speaker I cannot better introduce than by presenting 
this [holding a small scuttle of coal in his hand]. I don't know 
whether our excellent Secretary, in getting up the dinner, had this in 
view or not : it is small, but well filled, and perhaps he may promise 
that after this date it will always be full. We have heard from 
Senator Patton a good deal about the Liberty Bell and the liberties of 
Pennsylvania, and how much Pennsylvania has done for the liberty 
of this Union. There is another liberty, however, Gentlemen, which 
is going to be paramount in this country in days to come, and that is 
the liberty of labor — a greater liberty than any yet fought for. I 
know of no better man, no more representative man, to respond to 
this toast than Mr. George F. Baer. 
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ADDRESS OF MR. GEORGE F. BAER. 

Pennsylvania Theories of Government. 

Mr, Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

Listening to the eloquent language of the distinguished gentle- 
.men from Michigan, replete with just praise of the old Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, I naturally wondered why you Pennsyl- 
vanians came to New York. A New Yorker would probably say in 

explanation that Pennsylvania is a good 
s.miMi^,, place to make money, but New York is a 

better place to spend it. Under prevail- 
ing Pennsylvania theories, it is unpatri- 
otic to make money in one locality and 
spend it in another. We must, there- 
fore, reject this solution. Perhaps it is a 
slight acknowledgment of the ancient 
claim of suzerainty, which in anti-revolution days some peoples re- 
siding in New York asserted over Pennsylvania. 

You v/ill recall that when the noble red men were lords pro- 
prietor of these realms they formed an Indian trust. I cannot re- 
call the Indian corporate name, but I remember the English trans- 
lation — "Superior Men." It was the first American trust. Of course^ 
it originated in New York, and kept its headquarters there. His- 
torically, the trust is known as the Six Nations. They all lived in 
New York, and never gave much attention to the rights and welfare 
of the Indians dwelling in Pennsylvania. But when the Indian trust 
discovered that the peaceful Indians along the Delaware had sold 
their hunting grounds to peaceful William Penn at an extravagant 
price, they came down to Pennsylvania to see about it, and said: 
"These Delaware Indians who sold you their lands and now rue the 
bargain, had no title at all to any of the lands they sold you. Long- 
years ago we made women of them." I regret to say that the noble 
red man's conception of degrading a man was to make a woman of 
him. Of course, I reject all such abominable theories, and apologize 
to the ladies present for having called attention to it. 

The result was that new treaties were made with the Indiati 
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trust of New York. For the time being, the claim of suzerainty was 
recognized. Unfortunately for it, but happily for us, the Indian 
trust soon made a great mistake. When the Revolution came it 
joined the wrong party, and it is important when you are in a trust 
to be in accord with the right party. 

All Pennsylvanians are so grateful that, through a series of 
happy incidents, their splendid domain, with its unmeasured wealth, 
was released from New York's domination, that they are willing to 
pay for their surplus a reasonable tribute to New York as the suc- 
cessor of the Indian dynasty that failed to establish dominion over 
Pennsylvania. 

I was reminded of this old Indian claim of title several months 
ago, when trying to conjecture some possible theory for the startling 
proposal of New York to confiscate Pennsylvania lands. 

This Indian trail leads to another possibility : These Pennsyl- 
vanians may be here on a pious pilgrimage. New York's patron 
saint was a Pennsylvanian. He dwelt near a place called Tamanend, 
in Schuylkill county — in the region round about where one of the 
coal barons I see before me has a disturbed kingdom. In Pennsyl- 
vania he was only counted a good Indian, but goodness in municipal 
affairs is such a rare virtue that New York canonized him as a saint, 
and although many efforts have been made in times of civic dys- 
pepsia, whose pangs tend to multiply reformers, to decanonize him. 
the votaries of Saint Tammany still outnumber all the rest, and 
maintain potential sway. 

Now, Gentlemen from Pennsylvania, I know that like that 
ancient people who "by the rivers of Babylon, there they sat down, 
yea, they wept, when they remembered Zion," you cannot sing the 
praises of your own great State in a strange land. It is well, there- 
fore, to bring a few gentlemen to your feast, who are not embar- 
rassed by that modesty which to-night has been ascribed to Pennsyl- 
vanians, that you may be reminded that although "amidst pleasures 
and palaces you roam," you are exiles (voluntarily, I hope) from 
home, and that home is the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, whose 
praises no ioyal Pennsylvanian will ever cease to sing. We tune our 
voices to sing of her material wealth, of her vast resources, of her 
industrious and intelligent people, of the men who have developed 
and directed her great industries. In higher strains we recall her 
history, so full of good deeds and of exalted patriotism. Indepen- 
dence Hall is in Pennsylvania ; Valley Forge is there ; Gettysburg is 
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there — abiding memorials of the nation's patriotic devotion to human 
freedom. 

But I must not forget the toast assigned to me. When William 
Penn acquired Pennsylvania, he proclaimed that it was to be "a free 
colony for all mankind." During the colonial period, Pennsylvania 
in its laws and their administration was the freest of all the colonies. 
The statute books of other colonies are full of what we now call 
paternalism. In Virginia, a typical English colony, the number of 
acres of tobacco which could be planted was regulated by law. When 
the acreage was exceeded, the tobacco crops were destroyed. No 
such tyranny of the majority, and no such interference with the nat- 
tiral rights of man, were ever tolerated, and never legalized, in Penn- 
sylvania. When, in the trying hour of the people's struggle for 
liberty, it was necessary to have the vote of Pennsylvania to adopt 
the Declaration of Independence, the conservatism of the then Gov- 
ernment of Pennsylvania halted. It was not possible to get a Legis- 
lative Assembly, controlled by English-speaking office-holders, to 
agree to a separation from Great Britain. In that hour of darkest 
gloom there was one man whose courage was "stronger than an 
army with banners." He had in earlier life decried the foreign 
peoples of Pennsylvania who could not speak English, but now he 
advised a mass meeting of all the peoples of Pennsylvania to organize 
a new government. The Scotch-Irish, and the people whom Bancroft 
justly calls the "Liberty-loving Germans," were for the first time 
called to take part in government. They assembled in Philadelphia ; 
resolutions were framed, instructing the delegates in Congress to 
vote for the Declaration of Independence. The proprietary govern- 
ment was overthrown, and a provisional government organized. It 
was the only colony where it became necessary to overthrow the 
whole system of government to bring about the birth of the great 
Republic. 

A Constitutional Convention was immediately called. When it 
convened, Benjamin Franklin was made the President. The Con- 
stitution was adopted on the 28th of September, 1776. It suits my 
theme to call attention to the fundamental principles of human liberty 
as formulated by that Convention, and which became the common 
heritage of all the peoples of the United States. Hear the preamble : 

"Whereas J All government ought to be instituted 
and supported for the security and protection of the 
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community as such, and to enable the individuals who 
compose it to enjoy their natural rights, and the other 
blessings which the Author of Existence has bestowed 
upon man ; 

"That all men are bom equally free and indepen- 
dent, and have certain natural, inherent and unalienable 
rights, amongst which are the enjoying and defending 
of life and liberty, acquiring, possessing and protecting 
property, and pursuing and obtaining happiness and 
safety." 

The limits of each man's natural rights are such as secure the 
same rights to others, and these limits are determinable only by 
law, and not, as we have recently heard, by self-created codes. 
Under the benign government founded on these broad principles 
Pennsylvania has developed and become a most powerful State. 
Holding fast to this sound doctrine, her citizens in the past have been 
able to enjoy and defend life and liberty, acquire, possess and protect 
property, pursue and obtain happiness and safety. 

These are the theories of government which in practice enable the 
workman of to-day to be the Captain of Industry to-morrow. They 
have given that initiative to individual energy, through which the 
great natural resources of Pennsylvania have been developed until 
she is the first industrial State, not alone of this nation, but of the 
whole world. For there is not anywhere on this broad earth a like 
territory, so rich in all the essential features of natural greatness, and 
with such capacity to add to the wealth of the world, as the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. 

Now, there is another principle laid down here to which I desire 
to call your attention. 'That the people of this State have the sole, 
exclusive and inherent right of governing and regulating the internal 
policy of the same." Whether we know it or not, there is danger 
that this grand idea of local autonomy, which is the secret of the 
growth, greatness and happiness of the United States, will gradually 
be taken away from us. It was Castillar, I think, who formulated 
the true idea of free government, when he said that "little republics 
within a great republic was the true formula of liberty.'' So it is. 
The local autonomy of the States — power to regulate their own 
affairs — is a fundamental principle of American Constitutional 
liberty. It is one that Pennsylvania started with, and amid all the 
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temptations created by the War of Secession, we have not been will^ 
ing to surrender it, and we are not willing to surrender it now. 

Experimental statesmen may find it politic to formulate theories 
to transfer to the General Government the power of regulating the 
affairs of Pennsylvania, but I am glad to say that their experiments- 
will be in vain, because of constitutional limitations. In hours of 
excitement they may be forgotten, but there is a tribunal that has 
proved itself the truest and the safest the world ever saw — ^the 
Supreme Court of the United States — that will, over the heads of 
tinkering politicians, safeguard the people and maintain the majesty 
of the Cgnstitution. There are some of us who still believe that the 
wise provisions in the Constitution which made the process of amend- 
ing it slow and difficult, will give the American people full time to- 
think, and when the momentary excitement has passed away, and the 
community has returned to its sober second thought, there will be no 
danger of amending the Constitution on the narrow lines laid down 
by men who do not understand the fundamental theories of free 
government. 

Now, why speak of these things as if I were making a Fourth 
of July address ? It is because the Constitutional limitations and old, 
solid theories of government upon which we have grown to our 
present greatness are set aside and overlooked. In the language of 
the Pennsylvania Constitution of 1776 — "A frequent recurrence to 
fundamental principles, and a firm adherence to justice, moderation, 
temperance, industry and frugality are absolutely necessary to pre-. 
serve the blessings of liberty, and keep a government free.^' 

I remember that, returning from school one day in the early 
50's, I found a great excitement in my native town — men were toss- 
ing their caps in the air, and shouting 'Tngraham ! Ingraham !'* and 
such village orators as Jeremiah S. Black were standing on the corner 
explaining to the people the momentous event that had so aroused the 
citizens. I asked my father what it meant. He told me that a 
Hungarian by the name of Martin Kozta had come to America, and 
had declared his intention to be a citizen, and at the expiration of two 
years, and before, of course, he could get his final papers, he returned 
to Europe. When he got there he was seized and thrown into prison 
under some claim of the Austrian Government. . He was taken from 
the prison and put upon an Austrian man-of-war. The United 
States man-of-war St. Louis, commanded by Commander Ingraham, 
v/as cruising off Smyrna. He was informed of the circumstances. 
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Forthwith he notified the Austrian commander to surrender the 
American citizen, who was entitled to the protection of the United 
States Government. Following up his demand he cleared the deck 
for action. The Austrian commander hesitated no longer. Martin 
Kozta was surrendered. In that elder day, American citizenship did 
so hedge about a man that no power could oppress him. 

This was the protection the United States gave to a foreigner 
who had simply declared his intention to become a citizen of the 
United States, and it was a protection given far from home and on 
strange seas. 

I have lived to pass through a war, where thousands fell upon 
my right hand and upon my left, to restore the Union, and as an 
incident, to blot out the only stain there was upon the American 
escutcheon — the stain of slavery. I have lived to see a humble boy, 
without wealth, but full of resources and natural capacity, and with 
the protection and the opportunities American citizenship gives, 
rise to be President of the United States, and break the shackles of 
millions of men that were held in bondage. 

I have lived to see this day, when in the great State of Penn- 
sylvania, citizens bom here have not been protected in the simplest 
and smallest of all natural rights, for the protection of which govern- 
ment is founded — the right to work. And when they cried for 
justice their cry was unheard. Derision and contumely were heaped 
on the heads of all who dared to demand that in this free Republic 
the whole power of government must be used to protect the man who 
wants to work, to defend him from every assault, and to stay every 
voice and hand that would oppress him. 

I will not trust myself to say what I think. [Voices in the audi- 
ence, "Speak it out."] No. This is still the great Republic, and I 
will never despair of the Republic. During her long vigils at the 
altar of Liberty she may nod betimes. But in my "mind's eye, me- 
thinks I see a noble and puissant nation rousing herself like a strong 
man after sleep and shaking her invincible locks" at every one, high 
or low, rich or poor, magistrate or legislator, who dares to under- 
mine the great fabric of Constitutional Liberty the fathers builded. 

The Chair then introduced the Reverend John R. Paxton, D. D., 
who spoke a few words of greeting to the company, and the proceed- 
ings then terminated. 
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Treasurers Report 



December, 31, 1901, balance on hand $1,402.07 

Total receipts in 1902 7,581.05 

$8,983.12^ 
Total disbursements in 1902 6,877.38^ 

December 31, 1902, balance cash on hand 2,105.74 

John A. Hiltner, 
Treasurer. 



Membership, December 31, 1902 

Resident Members 408 

Non-Resident Members 127 

Total 535 
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The Annual Sermon 

I^reached by the Chaplain, the Rev. Dr. L. W. Batten, Ph.D., 
November 23, 1902, in St. Mark's Church. 

"If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, 
Let my right hand forget her skill. 
Let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth. 
If I remember thee not : 
If I prefer not Jerusalem 
Above my chief joy." — Psalm cxxxvii, 5, 6. 

A spiritually-minded German exile once said, 'To him to whom 

•God is Father, every land is a fatherland." But it is not easy always 

to feel that exalted truth; for however one may bear a pilgrimage 

in a foreign land, to the true patriot no soil can ever be quite like the 

home soil; if the residence among strangers is 

not voluntary, but enforced, that fact adds to 

the bitterness of the exile's woe. 

Mrs. Stowe put a great truth in Uncle 
Tom*s mouth when she made the old slave 
stoutly deny his master's assertion that Tom was 
his property, body and soul. The body may be under human sub- 
jection, but even the slave may retain possession of his soul. Baby- 
Ionian armies could drag the Jews away from Zion, but they could 
not crush the spirit which clung to the hallowed memories of the 
holy city. The indomitable soul of the patriot cries out in those 
pathetic words, "Upon the willows in the midst thereof we hanged 
our harps. How shall we sing the Lord's song in a foreign land?" 
The body was fast imprisoned in the empire of the Euphrates, but 
the soul dwelt far away in the land which God had given to Abraham 
and to his seed forever. 

Strange as New York is supposed to be to the Pennsylvanian, 
we do not feel that we are on foreign soil. If we walk through 
many streets on the East Side and hear the jargon of strange 
tongues, we may in a moment of forgetfulness expect to see among 
the mass of unintelligible signs one that we can read, "English 
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spoken here." But we shall not long forget that every inch of this 
city is American soil. I for one am convinced that foreigners, not 
always of a desirable class, have for several years been pouring into 
this country faster than they can be Americanized. We have fought 
for the commercially open door in China, and have boasted of the 
openness of our own; but we may well pause to ask whether we 
have digestive power to assimilate rapidly enough the strange multi- 
tudes which are pouring in. We felt constrained to shut the door 
pretty tightly in China's face; would it not be wiser and juster to 
close it partly to all the world, and, in so far as it is open, let it be 
open to all alike ? 

But we have no fear of the de- Americanizing of our great coun- 
try, even if our foreign quarters become much more numerous than 
they are. Our great country is our country, whether it be New 
York or Pennsylvania. Our country is large and varied, yet the 
same flag floats over all. 

The Supreme Court has declared that the Constitution does not 
follow the flag ; if that be true, then would to heaven that some one 
would spread wider the sails of that great document and quicken 
its speed, that however fast the flag may be carried, and to whatever 
unexpected regions, it may never be able to part company with that 
venerable guarantee of the liberty of the people. If, however, the 
Constitution cannot keep up the swift pace which in recent years the 
flag has set, our patriotic sentiments are as swift as our national 
banner ; no court is supreme enough to prevent them from following 
the banner, and closely, too. And we patriotic Americans feel no 
burden of strange captivity in any land over which the Star-spangled 
Banner waves, least of all in this great metropolis. 

The author of my text was a good deal of a sentimentalist ; he 
was even something of a bigot; he had a spirit that under certain 
conditions was hard and cruel; but he was possessed of a great 
emotion, which has endowed his words with power to awaken an 
echo in every human breast ; for he loved his country — loved it with 
all the passionateness of a soul capable of deep and strong feeling. 
Fiercely he hated Babylon, but fiercely, too, he loved Jerusalem. 

Love of country is a religious sentiment, and not merely a politi- 
cal sentiment, as some would have us believe. Great mischief has 
come from a false division of duties and sentiments into religious on 
the one side, and a host of things on the other side. But let no one 
ever persuade you to hold the mischievous error that love of God is 
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religious, and love of country political only. Duty to God does not 
mean antagonism to any other duty whatsoever. No man can serve 
two masters ; but in serving the one great Master of all, one is re- 
quired to render service to many other servants of the common 
Master. In the all-embracing love which God seeks to kindle in 
every soul there is room for all true and worthy love — of wife or 
husband, parent or child, brother or sister, aye, and of country, too. 
And so the flag of the naticm and the flag of our State of Pennsyl- 
vania find natural place within this church at this time; for the 
flag is more than a piece of bunting of certain design and colors : it 
is a symbol, and a real and powerful symbol. 

A description of the charge up Missionary Ridge recites that 
"Up they went, over rocks and chasms, all lines broken, the flags far 

ahead, each surrounded by a group of the bravest '^ Of course,. 

that battle was won ; of course, the bravest would cluster about the 
flag — not a beautiful piece of new bunting, but the battle flag, torn 
and stained and riddled, but still the symbol of the love which the 
soldier and citizen alike bear the fatherland. It was worth while 
to tender a commission to Sergeant Jasper, when at Fort Moultrie,, 
in 1776, he took his life in his hand to replace the flag which had 
been shot away. It was no mere fabric that he leaped over the 
breastworks to recover, but a symbol of the land for which he fought 
and for love of which he was ready to die. 

The church does not grudgingly admit that symbol within her 
walls; she claims it as in part her own. And as she honors this 
national symbol, as she tells her people how a particular design and 
color may consecrate a mere piece of cheap muslin, and give it a 
meaning which they will understand and revere, so she may hope 
the world will learn not to call her superstitious when she reverences 
and bids you reverence such common things as the water with which 
that font is at times filled, or the bread and wine with which the 
Lord's Table is at suitable times spread. For, as design and color 
give such meaning to what would otherwise be a battered rag that 
men will fight for it, and die for it, and win the praise of men and 
angels in doing so, may not a meaning be given to the common ele- 
ments of water and bread and wine by priests' prayers and people^s 
faith that we may revere them, and win the praise of God in doing 
so? May the flag never become common or unclean, but remain 
always a sacred symbol, inspiring love and duty. Then will it ever 
have a place in the house of God. 
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Photographed hy J. F. Sachse. trinity church, Lancaster. 

(From an oil painting.) 
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In this country we have made an absolute separation between 
the church and State, and it is not likely that we shall ever set up an 
established church. Mischief, however, inevitably comes when in 
place of church we put religion, and say that in America religion 
and the State are separated absolutely. God pity the State if that 
notion should prevail I The State can do well without joining with 
the church, but the story will be very different if it tries to get along 
without religion ; for divorce from religion means divorce from God. 
Fortunately for us, God is long-suffering, and the State's repudia- 
tion of God is not always equivalent to God's repudiation of the 
State. A more ardent love of country is an urgent need, in view of 
such evils, for the lover of his country has no desire to cut it off from 
the influences which are uplifting, but only from those which are 
degrading. 

That we love our country after a fashion is apparent ; that we 
love it with the sincerity and depth so desirable for true citizenship 
is questionable. A little probing would wrest from us the confession 
that our love is not as ardent as it might be. Lowell happily says : 
"I am one of those who believe that the real will never find an irre- 
movable basis till it rests on the ideal.^' What is to stir our sluggish 
blood and kindle in our hearts that patriotism which made Washing- 
ton the father of his country, and will make us at least worthy sons? 

War has always been a great stimulus to patriotism — the more 
righteous the war, the more lofty the patriotic sentiment. The days 
of the Revolution and the days of the unhappy Civil War called out 
the best and purest instincts of the people. But we do not always 
have a war handy in these piping times of peace — for which God be 
thanked — and somehow, of the love kindled by war it may be truly 
said, "So soon passeth-it away, and we are gone." 

Let me first name a bad method, though often resorted to. The 
American people love to hear the eagle scream, and do not hesitate to 
pull its feathers in the belief that its loudest cry is best to hear. We 
have heard often lately that we have become one of the world powers. 
Ever since Monroe's time we have dominated this continent, but 
now our counsels, and if need be, our heavy hand, reach to the 
world's end. We have developed a great export trade. Our agents 
travel to the end of the world. Our great natural resources, our 
industrial and commercial cleverness, make us as much to be feared 
as the huge sixteen-inch gun, the largest in the world, just turned 
out of the Watervliet arsenal. 
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There is another picture of American life which takes the spirit 
out of the screaming eagle ; his notes may be loud, but there is a per- 
ceptible lack of heartiness. There is no blot on our national great- 
ness, but we present a sorry spectacle because of the moral degrada- 
tion of our pc4itical life. 

Where is our amor patrtce which allows the people of this coun- 
try to see their political life disgraced, and they indifferent because 
trade is good? If we really love America, shall we permit its cities 
to be governed by thieves ? Is not the facing of the actual conditions 
a better stimulus to our love than the wearisome boastfulness of our 
great resources ? "God so loved the world that He sent His Son to 
redeem the world.'^ There lies an eternal truth. Love is the only 
effective redeeming force. We shall never save our country until we 
love her more. And when our love becomes the passion it was with 
the Jewish exile, on that day the doom of the corrupt boss will be 
sealed. 

Nearly four hundred years ago Sir Thomas Moore wrote: 
"There are many things in the commonwealth of Nowhere that I 
lather wish than hope to see embodied in our own." Oh, the pathos 
in the name chosen for his ideal state : Nowhere ! Plato^s "Repub- 
lic," Augustine's "City of God," Moore's "Utopia,'' Bellam/s "Look- 
ing Backward," all are dreams of the imagination. Nowhere on the 
face of the earth is there a commonwealth which fully satisfies the 
political ideals of a moral people. Surely there is need for love of 
country, and for the kind of love which is liot a mere peaceful feeling 
in the heart, but a love which invites to action. 

The realization that the love which fills the human breast is a 
divine creation is a true and helpful thought, inviting us to cherish 
so precious a gift. The realization that the object of our love is 
from heaven is a mighty stimulus to a pure passion. In plain words 
the State, like the church, is a divine institution. The fact that God 
founded the State is our eternal hope. Man is weak, but God is 
strong ; man easily falls, but God stands firm. May His holy spirit 
be breathed into our souls and inspire there that noblest of gifts 
which works for the welfare of the State and the love of our country! 
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In Memoriam 



DR. MORRIS J. ASCH. 

Dr. Morris J. Asch died at Irvington-on-Hudson on October 
6, in the seventieth year of his age. He was graduated from the 
Jefferson Medical College in the class of 1855. He entered the 
United States Army August 5, i86i. He was assigned to duty in 
the Surgeon-Generars Office in Washington from August, 1861, 
to August, 1862. He was subsequently Surgeon-in-Chief of the 
Artillery Reserve of the Army of the Potomac, Medical Inspector 
Army of the Potomac, Medical Director Twenty-fourth Army Corps, 
Medical Inspector of the Army of the James, Staff Surgeon of 
General Sheridan from 1865 until 1873. He was present at the 
battles of Chancellorsville, Mile Run, Gettysburg, The Wilderness, 
and Appomattox Court House. He was brevetted Major, for faith- 
ful and meritorious services during the war, on March 10,^865. He 
took part in General Sheridan's Indian campaigns of 1868 and 1869, 
and resigned from the army March 31, 1873. 

Dr. Asch came to New York soon after and became an active 
niember of many medical organizations. He was a surgeon of the 
New York Eye and Ear Infirmary and of the throat department of 
the Manhattan Eye and Ear Hospital. He originated an operation 
for the nose which is in general use in the hospitals and which is 
known by his name. Dr. Asch had a stroke of apoplexy about two 
years ago, and had not practised for more than a year before his 
death. 



REV. GEORGE WASHINGTON FLEMING BIRCH, D.D., 
LL.D. 

The Rev. Dr. George W. F. Birch, pastor of Bethany Presby- 
terian Church, New York, was born in Clayville, Pa., March 26, 
1837; he died at his home in New York, April 26, 1902. He was 
educated in the public schools and was graduated from Washington 
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and Jefferson College in 1858, and from the Western Theological 
Seminary, 1861. He was ordained to the ministry in 1862 ; pastor of 
the Third Presbyterian Church, Springfield, 111., 1862-1869; Second 
Presbyterian Chur<:h, Lexington, Ky., 1870- 1875; Third Presby- 
terian Church, Indianapolis, Ind., 1873-1876. In 1879 he became 
pastor of Bethany Presbyterian Church in New York. He received 
the degree of E>octor of Divinity from Center College, Kentucky, in 
1885, and of Doctor of Laws, West Virginia University, in 1895. 
He was Stated Clerk in succession of the Presbyteries of Sangamon, 
Indianapolis, and New York. His death interrupted his clerkship 
in the last named body. 

For many years Dr. Birch was widely known as one of the most 
prominent of the more conservatively orthodox clergymen in the 
Presbyterian Church, and for his familiarity with its standards and 
forms of government. He was especially active in the cases of dis- 
cipline against Professors Charles A. Briggs and Arthur C. Mc- 
Giffert. He was a member of the Committee to Amend the Articles 
of the Books of Discipline on Judicial Commissions. He was twice 
Moderator of the New York Presbytery, and frequently was chosen 
to represent it in the Synod and General Assembly. 

Dr. Birch was pre-eminently a Biblical preacher. He had a 
marvelous memory, which enabled him to quote verbatim verses and 
whole chapters from the Scriptures pertinent to almost every sub- 
ject, and the Word of God was to him pre-eminently the rule of life. 



MAJOR-GENERAL CHARLES H. T. COLLIS. 

General Cdlis was a native of Ireland, and was brought to this 
country by his father when a boy of fifteen. He entered the law 
office of John M. Reed, of Philadelphia— afterward Chief Justice of 
the State — and was admitted to the Bar in 1859. At the outbreak of 
the Civil War he enlisted in the Eighteenth Regiment of the Penn- 
sylvania Militia, serving three months in Baltimore, and attaining 
the rank of Sergeant-Major. He then raised a company of infantry 
known as the Zouaves d'Afrique, which was afterward raised to a 
regiment, with CoUis as Colonel; it was known as the One Hundred 
and Fourteenth Pennsylvania Volunteers. Colonel CoUis received a 
Congress medal for bravery in the battle of Fredericksburg, Va., 
December 18, 1862. At Chancellorsville — May 3, 1863 — ^his regi- 
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inent took and held for some time the breastworks defended by 
Trimble's Division. ColcHiel Collis was recommended as a Brigade 
Ccttmnander, but was attacked with typhoid fever and sent to his 
home in Philadelphia. He had a horse shot under him the same year 
in the Mile Run campaign, and in }iay, 1864, he performed a service 
at Spottsylvania that won the praise of General Grant and gained 
him the rank of Brigadier-General. 

At the battle of Petersburg, April 2, 1865, he led the One Hun- 
dred and Fourteenth Pennsylvania and the Sixty-first Massachusetts 
to the relief of the Ninth Corps, which had been driven back from the 
works they had captured, retook the lost ground, and advanced to an 
inner line of works. For this service he was brevetted a Major- 
General at the request of Lieutenant-General Grant. In June, 1865, 
his regiment returned home and General Collis resumed the practice 
of law. 

In 1882 General Collis came to New York, and early took an 
active interest in politics as a member of the Republican County Com- 
mittee. He was a member of the Committee of Thirty which reor^ 
ganized the Republican organization in New York County, and was 
a member of the Committee of Seventy that nominated Mayor Strong 
in 1894. In 1895 he >yas appointed Deputy Commissioner of Public 
Works under William Brookfield, and when Mr. Brookfield retired 
in the same year, he became Commissioner. One of his notable 
achievements in this office was the paving of Fifth Avenue, from 
end to end, with asphalt, and he also extended asphalt pavements in 
many other streets. 

The New York Sun, in an appreciative tribute to his memory, 
said : "The masterly manner in which he solved the difficult prob- 
lems of better water distribution, street pavements and street light- 
ing entitles his memory to high honor. The value of his services in 
these respects is now generally recognized by those who know the 
facts. The life that has ended was that of an active, interesting and 
lovable man, chock-full of energy, invention and initiative, kindness 
and loyalty." 

He died in Bryn Mawr, near Philadelphia, May 11. 

BENJAMIN A. GROSNER. 

Benjamin A. Grosner was born in New York, September 7, 
1878. He was a member of the Pennsylvania Society through his 
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mother, who was bom in Sharon, Mercer County, Pennsylvania. He 
was a graduate of the public schools and attended the College of the 
City of New York. He received the degree of Bachelor of Laws 
from Columbia University Law School in 1899, ^^^ was admitted 
to the Bar in the same year. He was associated with the law firm of 
Ritch, Woodford, Bovee & Butcher, and was a member of the Bar 
Association of New York, of the Ex-Libris Society of London, and 
the Art Students' League of New York. He died December i, 1902. 

ISAAC MYER. 

Isaac Myer was bom in Philadelphia, March 5, 1836. He re- 
ceived an academic education and was graduated from the Law 
Department of the University of Pennsylvania in 1857. He was 
admitted to the Bar of New York in 1889, in which year he married 
Mrs. Mary H. (Abbott) Sharpsteen. He was at one time United 
States Conmiissioner for Western Pennsylvania. He was deeply 
interested in Egyptology, and had accumulated a fine library of 
archaeological and historical works which, by will, he left to the 
Lenox Library in New York. 

Mr. Myer was a member of the Numismatic and Antiquarian 
Society of Philadelphia, Societe Royale des Numismatique de Bel- 
gique, American Oriental Society, New York Historical Society, 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, New England Society of New 
York, Holland Society, Society of Colonial Wars, Sons of the Revo- 
lution, and Society of American Authors. His published writings 
included "Presidential Power Over Personal Liberty"' (1862) ; "The 
Waterloo Medal" (1885); "The Quabbalah," "The Philosophy of 
Ibn Gebirol, or Avicebron'* ( 1888) ; "On Dreams by Synesius'' 
(1888) ; "Scarabs'" (1894) ; "The Oldest Book in the World : Taken 
from Papyri and Monuments" (1900). He was a member of the 
Library Committee of the Pennsylvania Society, and died at Narra- 
gansett Pier, August 2. He was buried in Lancel Hill Cemetery, 
Philadelphia. 

WILLIAM M. RUMBAUGH. 

William M. Rumbaugh was born in Mt. Pleasant, Pa., Febmary 
22, 1849. He was graduated from Norwich University, where he 
was subsequently instructor. In 1886 he removed to New York, 
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where he was connected with the Western Electric Company. Mr. 
Rumbaugh received the degrees of B.S. and C.E. from Norwich 
University, and the honorary degree of A.M. from Trinity College. 
He was an alumni trustee of Norwich University, and was deeply 
interested in fraternal organizations. He died in New York, Janu- 
ary i6, 1902. 

E. B. SHEFFER. 

E. B. Sheffer was bom in North Germantown, Ind., January 2, 
1848, and liyed in York, Pa., for a number of years. He held the 
position of purchasing agent of the Erie Railroad in New York, and 
was widely known in railroad circles. He- died June 9, at Newton, 
N.J. 

ADELBERT H. STEELE. 

Adelbert H. Steele was bom in Meadville, Pa., in 1844, and was 
a graduate of Meadville College and of the Iron City College, of 
Pittsburg. He entered a general country store, but soon became an 
expert telegraph operator, and was later a clerk in the Meadville 
Bank. When the Pennsylvania oil fields were opened he moved to 
Tidioute, Pa., and rose to the presidency of a bank there. Later, 
when the Erie Railroad bought out the Atlantic and Great Western 
Railroad, Mr. Steele became president of the Pittsburg, Shenango 
and Erie, now belonging to the United States Steel Corporation, 
From 1889 to 1894 he was connected also with the Tidewater Oil 
Com.pany. 

Mr. Steele enlisted in the Union Army in 1864, and after the 
war was a member of the Grand Army of the Republic, being a 
member of the Lafayette Post of this city. For many years Mn 
Steele had been a prominent member of the Republican Club of this 
city. In 1894, as chairman of the Sub-committee on Meetings, he 
organized the famous "cart-tail" campaign. He was Deputy Com- 
missioner of Public Works in Mayor Strong's cabinet, but resigned 
in April, 1896. He was also for some time chairman of the Repub- 
lican Club's Campaign Committee. Mr. Steele was a Freemason, 
and died in New York, October 22. 
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The Prize in History 

The Prize for the best historical essay, founded by the Society, 
and open to the members of the senior classes of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; Lehigh University, South Bethlehem; 
State College; Lafayette College, Easton; and the Western Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Allegheny, was awarded in 1902 for an essay 
on "The Influences That Laid the Foundations in Pennsylvania," 
as follows : 

First Prize — D. W. Strayer, State College, Pennsylvania. 

Second Prize — ^Jonas Elwood Wagner, State College, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The Committee in charge of the competition for 1903 have per- 
mitted the competitors to select their own subjects under the approval 
of the Committee. 



SEAL. OP MUHLENBERG COLLEGE, SEAL OP UNIVERSITY OP PENNSYLVANIA^ 

ALLENTOWN, PA. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ADDITIONS BY GIFT. 

H. C. Alleman, "History of the 127th Regiment, Pennsylvania 
Volunteers/' 

Samuel H. Ashbridge, "Third Annual Message." 

George F. Baer, "Work is Worship." 

Andrew Carnegie, "The Empire of Business." 

Gilbert Cope, "Genealogy of the Smedley Family." 

John D. Crimmins, "St. Patrick's Day." 

Boyd Crumrine, "The Courts of Justice, Bench and Bar of 
Washington County." 

F. R. Diffenderffer, "The Redemptioners." 

John R. Dos Passos, "Commercial Trusts." 

Doubleday, Page & Co. — B. Alderson, "Andrew Carnegie"; 
J. H. Clewell, "History of Wachovia." 

Samuel P. Ferree. — ^J. L. Ziegler, "History of Donegal Presby- 
terian Church." 

Moses King, "Philadelphia and Notable Philadelphians." 

Robert McGonigle, "When I Went West." 

F. Tennyson Neely. — ^J. R. Young, "Men and Memories." 

Robert C. Ogden, "Chronicle of the Union League of Phila- 
delphia." 

Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Co., "Seventy-five Years of Cor- 
porate Existence." 

Bishop Henry C. Potter, "The Citizen in His Relation to the 
Industrial Situation" ; "The East of To-day and To-morrow." 

William Heyl Raser, Sherman Day : "Historical Collections" ; 
M. L. Montgomery: "History of Reading." 

George Edward Reed, State Librarian, Harrisburg, Pa., Penn- 
sylvania State Publications, 1901, 1902, 34 volumes; "Pennsylvania 
Archives," Fourth Series. (Twelve volumes.) 

E. H. Ripple, "History of the Scranton Postoffice." 

S. Raymond Roberts, "Pennsylvania Geological Reports.'' 
(Sixty-six volumes.) 

Rev. Dr. G. L. Shearer— C. F. Wing, "History of the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Carlisle." 
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Society of the Colonial Wars, "General Register," 1902. 
T. Guilford Smith, "Memoir of Charles E. Smith." 
James W. Swank, "Iron and Steel Works of the United States" ;. 
"History of the Manufacture of Iron in All Ages." 

Charles Tubbs, "The Presbyterian Church at Elkland." 
Richard Wetherill, "WetherilFs Genealogical Sketches." 
Thomas C. Zimmerman, "OUa Podrida." 

Allegheny County Workhouse, i ; American Science and His- 
torical Preservation Society, 2; American Manufacturer, i; George 
W. Atherton, 2 ; Hon. E. W. Biddle, 2 ; Bureau of Surveys, Phila- 
delphia, I ; Bryn Mawr College, 2 ; Carnegie Library, Pittsburg, 11;. 
City Parks Association, Philadelphia, i ; Cottage State Hospital, 
Phillipsburg, i; Wm. Cramp & Sons' Ship 
and Engine Building Co., i ; Delancy School,. 
Philadelphia, i ; Erie Public Library, i ; Barr 
Ferree, i ; Mrs. M. P. Ferris, 3 ; Free Library 
of Philadelphia, i ; Free Museum of Science 
and Art, Philadelphia, 2 ; Gettysburg National 
Park Commission, i ; Hahnemann Hospital,. 
Scranton, i ; F. W. Harrison, Chester, i ; His-^ 
torical Society of Pennsylvania, i ; .Hon. 
Hugh Hastings, State Librarian, Albany,. 
N. Y., 2; International Text Book Co., i; 

ARMS OF THB HI8TORI« T>r« . /XTAr\Ti j^t«j t 

CAL SOCIETY OF PBNN- • Kmgston (N.Y.) Board of Trade, i; La- 
sTLVANiA. fayette Post, No. 140, 7; Linden Hall Semi- 

nary, Lititz, 24 ; Manhattan Qub, i ; Mary-^ 
land Society, i ; Merchants' Central Club, i ; Rev. E. L. Miller, i ;. 
Muhlenberg College, i; Municipal Art Society of New York, ly 
National Tube Co., i ; New England Society of New York, i ; New 
England Society of Pennsylvania, i ; New York Southern Society, i ; 
Numismatic and Antiquarian Society, Philadelphia, 25; Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts, i ; Pennsylvania Society Sons of 
the Revolution, 2 ; Philadelphia Bourse, i ; Philadelphia Inquirer j i ; 
Wm. Brooke Rawle, i ; James Rea, i ; Rittenhouse Qub, Philadel- 
phia, i; George R. Rupp, Masonic Temple, Philadelphia, 52; St. 
Luke^s Hospital, South Bethlehem, i ; Swarthmore College, i ; Thiet 
College, I ; Trinity Hall, Washington, 4 ; Union Club, i ; U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey, i ; University of Pennsylvania, 26 ; Ursinus Col- 
lege, 3 ; Western University of Pennsylvania, i ; Western Pennsyl- 
vania Classical and Scientific Institute, 19. 
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BY PURCHASE. 



C. E. Benton, "As Seen from the Ranks." 
S. H. Cobb, "Rise of Religious Liberty in America.'* 
Charles A. Cuffel, "Durell's Battery in the Civil War.'* 
W. Hepworth Dixon, "History of William Penn." 
S. G. Fisher, "True History of the American Revolution/' 
W. K. Frick, "Henry Melchior Muhlenberg.'' 
J. B. Gilder, "The American Idea." 
C. A. Hanna, "The Scotch-Irish." 

Charles F. Jenkins, "The Delaware Valley"; "Guide Book to 
Historic Germantown." 

Alfred Matthews, "Ohio and Her Western Reserve." 
A. C. Myers, "Sally Wister's Journal"; "The Immigration of 
Ihe Irish Quakers into Pennsylvania"; "Quaker Arrivals at Phila- 
delphia, 1682-1750." 

Pennsylvania-German Society, Papers, Vol. IX. 
Peter Roberts, "Anthracite Coal Industry." 
Robert Proud, "History of Pennsylvania." 
Edward Robins, "Romances of Early America." 
J. F. Sachse, "Pictures of Old Philadelphia." 
Isaac Sharpless, "A Quaker Experiment in Government." 
J. F. Shephard— Thomas Budd, "Good Order Established in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey." 

L. S. Shlmmel, "Border Warfare in Pennsylvania." 
S. Stapleton, "Memorials of the Huguenots in America." 
F. N. Thorpe, "Government of the People of the State of Penn- 
sylvania." 

Ch. Tourtourat, "Benjamin Franklin et la Medicine a la fin du 
XVIII^ Siecle." 

R. G. Thwaite, "Daniel Boone." 

C. H. Van Tyne, "The Loyalists in the American Revolution.'* 
Lewis Vandersloot, "History and Genealogy of the von Atx 
Sloot Family." 

A. H. Wharton, "Social Life in the Early Republic." 
General Weedon's Orderly Book. 
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EXCHANGES. 

Ancient and Honourable Artillery Company of Massachusetts^ 
Boston, Mass. 

American Catholic Historical Society, Philadelphia, Pa. 

American Historical Association, Washington, D. C. 

American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass. 

Berkshire Historical and Scientific Society, Pittsfield, Mass. 

Bridgeport Scientific and Historical Society, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Bunker Hill Monument Association, Boston, Mass. 

California Historical Society, San Francisco, Cal. 

Chester County Historical Society, West Chester, Pa. 

Essex Institute, Salem, Mass. 

Friends* Historical Association, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Kentucky State Historical Society, Frankfort, Ky. 

Lebanon County Historical Society, Heilman Dale, Pa. 

Montana State Historical Society, Helena, Mont. 

Mississippi Historical Society, Jackson, Miss. 

Nebraska State Historical Society, Lincoln, Neb. 

North Carolina Historical Society, Chapel Hill, N. C* 

New Haven Colony Historical Society, New Haven, Conn. 

Old Colony Historical Society, Taunton, Mass. 

Oneida Historical Society, Utica, N. Y. 

"Old Northwest'^ Genealogical Society, Columbus, Ohio. 

Parkman Club, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Pennsylvania Bar Association, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pioneer and Historical Society of Michigan, Lansing, Mich, 

State Historical Society of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

State Historical and Natural History Society, Denver, Col. 

Transallegheny Historical Society, Morgantown, W. Va. 

Texas State Historical Association, Austin, Tex. 

United States Catholic Historical Society, New York. 

Vermont Historical Society, Montpelier, Vt. 

Wisconsin State Historical Society, Madison, Wis. 

Western Reserve Historical Society, Cleveland, Ohio. 

West Virginia Historical and Antiquarian Society, Charlestown, 
W. Va. 
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Pennsylvania Flags 



The fdlowing notes on the fac-similes of historic flags owned by 
the Society have been chiefly compiled from Rear-Admiral Preble's 
History of the Flag of the United States of America, The notes 
on the National Flag have been compared with a circular issued by 
the Quartermaster-General's Ofiice, dated March ii, 1897. The 
collection is not intended to embrace Revolutionary Flags as s^ whole, 
but is limited to national flags; flag« used in Pennsylvania or by 
Pennsylvania vessels or troops ; and flag« exclusively used by Penn- 
sylvania's military and naval organizations. 



The National Flag, 1900. 
Purchased by the Society, 

The first legislation relating to a national flag adopted by Con- 
gress was dated June 14, 1777, when it was '* Resolved, That the flag 
of the thirteen United States be thirteen stripes, alternate red and 
white; that the Union be thirteen stars, white in a blue field, repre- 
senting a new constellation." It is said that the first flag was made 
by Mrs. Betsy Ross at the house now number 239 Arch street, Phila- 
delphia, but this statement is not regarded as authentic by the War 
Department. This flag was carried in the battle of the Brandywine, 
September 11, and thenceforward during all the battles of the Revo- 
lution. The first salute to the flag by foreign naval vessels was 
accorded to the Ranger, Captain Paul Jones, February 14, 1778. 

Vermont and Kentucky, having been admitted to the Union, a 
bill was approved January 13, 1794, providing, "That from and after 
the first day of May, 1795, the flag of the United States be fifteen 
stripes, alternate red and white, that the Union be fifteen stars, white 
in a blue field.'^ 

Tennessee, Ohio, Louisiana, Indiana and Mississippi, having 
been admitted, an act, approved April 4, 1818, determined the final 
form of the flag as follows : 
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^'Section i. Be it enacted, etc. That from and after the fourth 
day of July next, the flag of the United States be thirteen horizontal 
stripes, alternate red and white; that the Union have twenty stars, 
white in a blue field. 

''Section 2. And be it further enacted, That on the admission 
of every new State into the Union one star be added to the Union of 
the flag; and that such addition shall take effect on the fourth of 
July next succeeding such admission." 

The flag as adopted at this time was designed by Captain S. C. 
Reid. No provision was made by Congress as to the placing of the 
stars in the Union, and some confusion resulted from their varying 
arrangements. This question was finally settled by an order of the 
President through the Navy Board, dated September 15, 1818. The 
National Flag contained 29 stars during the Mexican War, 35 during 
the Civil War, and 45 on July 4, 1896. 

The dates of admission of the later States are as follows — ^the 
new stars being added as provided in the Act of 1818: Illinois, 
December 3, 1818: Alabama, December 14, 1819; Maine, March 15, 
1820; Missouri, August 10, 1821 ; Arkansas, June 15, 1836; Mich- 
igan, January 26, 1837; Florida, March 3, 1845; Texas, December 
29, 1845; Iowa, December 28, 1846; Wisconsin, May 29, 1848; Cali- 
fornia, September 9, 1850; Minnesota, May 11, 1858; Oregon, Feb- 
ruary 14, 1859; Kansas, January 29, 1861 ; West Virginia, June 19, 
1863; Nevada, October 31, 1864; Nebraska, March i, 1867; Colo- 
rado, August I, 1876; South Dakota and North Dakota, Novem- 
ber 2, 1884; Montana, November 8, 1889; Washington, November 
II, 1889; Idaho, July 3, 1890; Wyoming, July 11, 1890; Utah, Janu- 
ary 4, 1896. 

State Flag of Pennsylvania^ 1900. 

Purchased by the Society, 

April 9, 1799, the Legislature of the State enacted "that there 
shall be two colors or standards provided at the expense of the State 
for every regiment, so that each battalion may have one.'' The re- 
solves further provided that "on the fly of one of the said colors (to 
be made of a dark-blue colored silk) there shall be painted an Amer- 
ican eagle with expanded wings, supporting the arms of the State, 
or some striking part thereof; in the upper corner next the staff shall 
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be inserted, in white letters and figures, the number of the regiment 
and the word 'Tennsylvania,'^ encircled or ornamented with thir-? 
teen stars. 

A joint resdution of May 26, 1861, required the Governor "to 
ascertain how the regiments raised in Pennsylvania during the War 
of the Revdution, the war of 1812, and the war with Mexico were 
numbered, among what divisions of the service they were distrib- 
uted, and where the said regiments distinguished themselves. Then,, 
having ascertained said particulars, he shall procure regimental 
standards to be inscribed with the numbers of those regiments, re- 
spectively, on which shall be painted the arms of the Commonwealth 
and the names of the actions in which the said regiments distin- 
guished themselves.^' These standards were delivered to the regi- 
ments then in the field or bearing the regimental numbers correspond- 
ing to the regiments of Pennsylvania in the former wars. 



Continental or Grand Union FLAG^.1776. 
Gift of Allan C Bakewell 

Thirteen alternate red and white stripes, with the English Jack — • 
the united crosses of St. George and St. Andrew — on a blue field 
in the comer. 

First unfurled January 2, 1776, over the camp at Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Flag of the Floating Batteries, i775- 

Gift of James Gayley. 

White field with green pine tree in the centre, with the motto, 
"An Appeal to Heaven.'^ 

In September, 1775, two floating batteries were launched on the 
Charles River, Massachusetts, and in October opened fire upon Bos- 
ton. Their ensign was a pine tree flag. The six schooners first 
commissioned by Washington and the first vessels commissioned by 
the United Colonies sailed under the pine tree flag. The floating 
batteries of Pennsylvania in the Delaware carried this flag in the 
autumn of 1775. 
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AN IRISH QUAKER'S CERTIFICATE OF REMOVAL TO PENNSYLVANIA, 1729. 

Ilyera: Irish Quakers. 
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Flag of the First Rifle Regiment of Pennsylvania^ 1775-1783. 
Gift of William Guggenheim. 

Green field, with crimson square in the centre, bearing a hunter 
in the attitude of striking a panther with a spear. Motto, "Domari 
Nolo.'^ 

This flag is described in a letter by Lieutenant-Colonel Hand to 
James Yeates, dated Prospect Hill, March 8, 1775. It was carried 
by the regiment through each of the original thirteen States, and 
was borne in all its skirmishes before Boston, at White Plains, Tren- 
ton, Princeton, Brandywine, Germantown, Monmouth, Green Springs 
and Yorktown. It was with Wayne at Sharon, Ga., May 24, 1782; 
it entered Savannah in triumph July 11, and Charleston, S. C, De- 
cember 14, 1782; it was in camp on James Island, S. C, May 11, 
1783, and when the news of peace reached that point it was em- 
barked for Philadelphia. The original flag is now in the State 
Library at Harrisburg. 

j Provincial Flag of Pennsylvania^ 1748. 1 

Gift of Charles M, Hogan. 

A buff field, on which is displayed a lion erect, a naked scymeter 
m one paw, the other holding the Pennsylvania scutcheon. Motto, 
"Patria." 

Pennsylvania does not appear to have possessed a distinctive 
flag of her own in the Colonial or provincial period. In 1747 Ben- 
jamin Franklin proposed a number of designs for flags for the regi- 
ments of Pennsylvania "Associators'^ he was active in organizing. 
Descriptions of a number of these have been preserved, but only one 
bore a device distinctively Pennsylvanian. It was described in the 
Pennsylvania Gazette, of which Franklin was editor and publisher, 
in April, 1748. This has been adopted by contemporary patriotic 
societies as the Provincial Flag of Pennsylvania. Franklin, how- 
ever, gave no colors with his descriptions, and that adopted for the 
ground is, therefore, a modem convention. The Pennsylvania 
scutcheon was, of course, the arms of the Penn family. 
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First National Flag of the United States, 1777. 
Gifi of Harry L. Horton. 

Thirteen alternate red and white stripes, with thirteen stars ar- 
ranged in a circle in a blue field. 

Adopted by the Continental Congress, June 14, 1777, in the 
resolution quoted under the National Flag. 

Flag of the Hanover Associators of Lancaster County, 1775. 
Gift of John Markle. 

A crimson flag, bearing as a device a rifleman in green hunting 
shirt and buckskin leggings, standing on guard, with the motto 
'^Liberty or Death" underneath on a yellow scroll. 

The Hanover Associators originated at a meeting on June 4, 
1774, of the inhabitants .of Hanover, Lancaster County, Pa. Reso- 
lutions were adopted, "That in the event of Great Britain attempting 
to force unjust laws upon us by the strength of arms, our cause we 
leave to Heaven and our rifles." The flag of the Hanover Riflemen 
was adopted by the committee, of which Colonel Timothy Greene 
was chairman, the other members being James Caruthers, Josiah 
Espy, Robert Dixon, Thomas Coppenheffer, William Clark, James 
Stewart, Joseph Bamett and John Rogers. 

Pulaski Banner, 1778. 
Gift of Henry F. Shoemaker, 

Crimson field embroidered and edged with gold fringe. On the 
reverse the "U. S." encircled by "Unita Virtus Forcier"' — ^''Union 
Makes Valor Stronger." The c in the last word is an error ; it should 
be t. On the reverse the "All-Seeing Eye" in a circle of thirteen 
stars, surrounded by "Non Alius Regit" — ^''No Other Governs." 

The Pulaski Banner was a gift to Count Pulaski by the Mora- 
vian Sisters of Bethlehem, Pa., in 1778. Appointed a Brigadier in 
Ihe Continental Army, September 15, 1777, just after the battle of 
the Brandy wine, and given command of the cavalry. Count Pulaski 
resigned in a few months and obtained permission to raise and com- 
mand an independent corps of horse, which was organized in Balti- 
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more in 1778. Visiting Lafayette while wounded at Bethlehem, he 
excited the interest and sympathy of the Moravians, and this ban- 
ner, worked by the Sisters, was given him. It was carried until his 
death at Savannah in the fall of 1779. The banner was rescued by 
his first lieutenant, who received fourteen wounds, and afterward 
passed into the possession of the Maryland Historical Society. The 
size is twenty inches square. When carried in the field it was at- 
tached to a lance. 



Philadelphia Civic Flag^ 1895. 
Gift of John Wanamaker, 

Three vertical stripes, the central one yellow> bearing the city 
arms, the outer blue. 

The Civic Flag or Standard of the City of Philadelphia was 
established by an ordinance of the City Councils, adopted March 2^, 
1895. It is the only local or city flag adopted by a Pennsylvania 
municipality. Philadelphia has also a City Ensign or Merchant Flag, 
a City Pennant, and a City Streamer, which differ from the Civic 
Flag in size and shape and in the arrangement of city arms. 

Flag of the Independent Battalion, Westmoreland County, 

1775. 

Gift of William Ziegler, 

Crimson field, with red cross of St. George and the white cross 
of St. Andrew on a blue ground in the upper right-hand comer. In 
the centre is a rattlesnake coiled, with head erect, in the attitude of 
striking. Underneath is the motto, "Don't Tread on Me.'^ Above 
are the letters "J. P. A.,'' and below them "I. B. W. C. P.^' These 
letters are said to mean "John Proctor's First Brigade, Westmore- 
land County, Pennsylvania.^^ 

This flag was used by Colonel John Proctor's regiment, and was 
carried throughout the war, including the battles of Trenton, Prince- 
ton, Ash Swamp, etc. On Colonel Proctor's death it passed to the 
next senior ofiicer, and so on to the last survivor, with whose family 
it remained. 
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Governors of Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania Archives. Fourth Series. Papers of thvi Gover- 
nor. Edited by George Edward Reed, LL.D. Twelve Vol- 
umes. Harrisburg: The State of Pennsylvania, 19001902. 
The series of volumes known as the Pennsylvania Archives 
has long been ranked among the most valuable publications put 
forth by any State. The Fourth Series, which has just been brought 
to a successful close by the late State 
Librarian, Dr. George Edward Reed, is 
composed of the Papers of the Governors 
of Pennsylvania from the earliest times 
until the close of Governor Stone's ad- 
ministration. This collection of State 
papers takes rank at once with the most 
valuable volumes of the earlier series. 
They are embellished with portraits, 
autographs, and reproductions of early provincial and other docu- 
ments. The Charter of King Charles II., Penn's Frames of Gov- 
ernment, and other early laws, are included, together with the four 
Constitutions of the State. Each administration is preceded by a 
brief biographical sketch of the Governor. The books give every 
evidence of great editorial care, and form a notable record of the 
State papers of the Governors. These volumes form the basis of the 
following sketch of the Governors of Pennsylvania : 



PROVINCIAL GOVERNORS. 

The history of the Government of Pennsylvania practically be- 
gins, as did the province itself, with William Penn. The Dutch 
(1624-1664), the Swedes (1638-1655), the Dutch again (1655- 
1664), the English (1664-1673, 1674-1681), and once more the 
Dutch (1673-1674), had sought to establish themselves upon the 
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river, but without effecting permanent settlements. The early Gov- 
ernors were limited in jurisdiction to their immediate settlements, 
or were Dutch or English Governors of New Amsterdam or New- 
York. These early colonies lasted too short a time to attain per- 
manent growth or to permanently affect the later settlers of Penn- 
sylvania. The Governors were not Governors 0!f Pennsylvania, 
but of colonies on soil that afterward became Pennsylvania. 

William Penn's difficulties with his Governors, deputies and rep- 
resentatives in Pennsylvania form one of the most unpleasant chap- 
ters of the history of the province. Penn was a good judge of prin- 
ciples and an interpretative reader of history, but he failed in his 
judgment of men. His governmental difficulties were complicated 

by the fact that the people whom he had 
induced to settle in his province were 
not so thoroughly alive to his interest in 
their welfare as he had hoped they would be. Himself an idealist, 
Penn looked for an appreciation of idealism in others. Notwith- 
standing his enormous sacrifices and vast expenditures, Pennsylvania 
was to its founder an almost constant source of annoyance aiid ex- 
pense, and it was not until the close of his life that he began to 
realize from it the monetary profits he had anticipated from the very 
beginning. 

Government in Pennsylvania falls naturally into four great 
divisions : ( i ) The colonial period, covering the time from the dis- 
covery of the Delaware to the grant of Pennsyl- 
vania to Penn; (2) the provincial period, which 
extended from Penn's grant in 1681 to the Revo- 
lution in 1776; (3) the revolutionary period, 
which ended with the adoption of the State 
constitution of 1790; and (4) the Common- 
wealth, which began at the last-named date. 

The basis of Pennsylvania government and law is the charter 
of King Charles II., signed March 4, 1681 ; the "Certain Conditions 
or Concessions agreed upon by William Penn, Proprietary and 
Governor of the Province of Pennsylvania, and those who are the 

adventurers and purchasers in the same 
province'^ (Jwly n, 1681) ; "The Frame of 
Government,'^ dated May 3, 1682; of which 
a second form was issued April 2, 1683; 
"The Laws Agreed Upon in England,'^ which formed the basis of the 
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''Great Law'^ adopted by the first assembly at Chester ; "Markham's 
Frame," approved by Governor Markham in 1696; and "The Charter 
of Privileges to the Province and Counties/' granted by Penn in 
1701, and which continued to be the constitution of Pennsylvania 
until the Revolution. 

The administration of government in Pennsylvania was so 
difficult a problem that Penn was compelled to resort to a variety of 
expedients. Unable to proceed immedi- 
ately to America, his first representative was 
hx>:flCCf^ William Markham, a kinsman, who was 
more than once Deputy or Lieutenant- 
Governor. Penn's first two years in the province (1682-1684) were 

succeeded by a government by the Coun- 
/& ^^^y^^rs- .^ ^^^ (1684-1686), at first with Thomas 
(^S^;^^^ Lloyd as President, and afterward 

(1686-1688) with Lloyd and four coun- 
sellors, Robert Turner, Arthur Cook, John Simcock and John 

Eckley. Then came Captain John Black- 
well, Deputy-Governor (1688- 1690); the 
Council again, with Thomas Lloyd as 
President (1690-1691); Thomas Lloyd 
as Deputy-Governor of the province 
(1691-1693), and William Markham as Deputy-Governor of the 

/ Lower Counties or Delaware. When 

/ CC^/^/itx P^^'s colony was seized by the Crown of 
^^ England, in 1693, and Benjamin Fletcher, 
of New York, appointed Governor (1693- 
1695), he was succeeded by Markham as Deputy-Governor (1693- 
1699). 

Regaining his province, Penn spent two more years in America, 
which was destined to be his last. Imperative matters required his 

presence in England, and he was never 
able to carry out his avowed intention 
of ending his days in his beautiful 
colony. He entrusted the government 
of Pennsylvania to Andrew Hamilton (1701-1703), a Scotchman, 

who had been one of the proprietaries 

' ^^^^ ^ ^^ ^^^^ Jersey, and later Governor of 

"^^J^^c^t^ ^^^^ ^"^ West Jersey. He originated 

the postal system of the colonies, and was 
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the first Pennsylvania Governor to organize a military force. The 
military question was long a foremost prob- 
lem in Pennsylvania, the Quakers being 
opposed to military organization of any 
kind, and more than one Governor brought 
about his downfall through his efforts to adjust the practical need for 
military service to the Quaker policy of non-resistance. 

Andrew Hamilton died in office, and nearly a year intervened 
while the executive business of the province was administered by 

the Council, of which Edward Shippen 
\ rs sff^. ^^^ President (1703- 1704). John Evans 

liuv: J/iam(^7^s^ (1704- 1709) was then named Lieutenant- 
Governor. He was an officer of the 
Queen's Household, much too young, if the accounts are to be 

credited, for his high office. He became 
embroiled in escapades which diminished 
his influence, and he failed in an effort to 
raise a inilitary company or to obtain funds 
for military purposes. 
Charles Gookin (1709-17 17), who succeeded Evans, was an 
older and much more experienced man. The first years of his 
administration were the most restful and satis- 
factory during the proprietaryship. Like his 
predecessor, he had troubles with the General 
Assembly, and his later years were marked 
by extreme eccentricity and extravagance. He was the last of the 
Governors appointed by the Founder of Pennsylvania, and was re- 
called by Mrs. Penn at the request of the Quaker colonists. 

The change in the proprietaryship which followed the death of 
William Penn did not immediately affect the government of Pennsyl- 
vania. The province still lived under its charter of 1701, which was 
the organic law. New conditions arose with 
the increase of population, with the influx of 
different nationalities and peoples of varying 
religious faiths; new problems came. into be- 
ing with the spread of the colonists west- 
ward and the constant pushing back of the 
frontier ; the proprietaries' own point of view 
changed from time to time, chiefly because 
new conditions necessitated such changes. 



\^X\aVl OXJ\.t XXi.l4Vll All 
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But throughout the proprietary period, the change in the proprietaries 
was accomplished without disturbing conditions in Pennsylvania. 
The most notable difference between the rule of the younger Penns 
and that of the Founder was that William Penn was distinctly pater- 
nal in his. views of government ; his sons and grandsons were not. 

William Penn died shortly after Sir William Keith (1717-1726) 

had been appointed Governor by Mrs. Penn. Keith was a Scotch 

baronet and the only titled Gk)vemor of Pennsylvania. He was 

thoroughly familiar with provincial affairs and was acceptable to all 

^ parties. The adjustment of Penn's estate 

/^/^^ZA^^^^^f^ ^"d *^^ settlement of his affairs did not 

fff^(^C^^2^^/ disturb his tenure of office. He was 

^^^^^^^^"^ fortunate enough to win the friendship 

of the Assembly, even obtaining from it an act for the formation of 

a provincial militia. But few Governors of Pennsylvania escaped 

without difficulties, and Keith became embroiled with troubles with 

the Council, which resulted in his dismissal by the proprietaries. 

Patrick Gordon (1726- 1736), who succeeded Keith, was 82 
years of age when he assumed office, and described himself as a "plain, 
blunt soldier.^' He was the most successful of the Colonial Gov- 
ernors and retained the good will of 
all parties. He died in office. Dur- 
ing the next two years the province 
was administered by the Council 
; 1 736- 1 738), of which the celebrated 
James Logan was President. Not Governor by appointment, Logan 
^ practically held that office from 1736 to 

io^y^^^^U^ <k^0PfCU4^ ^^•^^' "^^ '^^^ ^^^^ Secretary of the 
/ jr^ Council and Chief Justice, and had long 

*^ " maintained intimate relations with the 

Penns. He was the most learned and probably the most accom- 
plished of the Provincial Governors. 

George Thomas (1738- 1746) was a brilliant representative of 
the proprietary.- He was a native of Antigua, a son of a West Indian 
planter, and at the time of his appointment a member of the Council 

of his native isle. During the earlier part 
of his administration the military situation 
occasioned difficulties with the Assembly; 
then, adopting a more conciliatory attitude, 
he brought about a more satisfactory situation. Indian troubles be- 
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came acute in the province for the first time during his governor- 
ship. He resigned because of ill health. 

Trouble with the Indians now became a permanent element in 
Pennsylvania affairs. Wars, massacres, atrocities and efforts to 

establish peace distinguished the rule of 
all subsequent Gk)vemors. Governor 
Thomas's administration was followed 
by an ad interim administration of the 
Council (1746- 1 748), with Anthony 
Palmer as President. He had acquired large wealth in the West 
Indies, and supported the dignity of his office with much splendor. 

Then came James Hamilton (1748-1754), the first native Ameri- 
can to hold the office of Lieutenant-Governor, a son of a former 
Speaker of the Provincial Assembly. The Assembly, apparently 
always ready to oppose the Governor, now found a fresh cause for 

difference in protesting against 
the secret instructions with 
which the younger Penns ac- 
companied their commissions for 
deputies. How far they might 
have been justified in this course 
may not now be apparent; but it should be remembered that the 
Penns regarded Pennsylvania as their property — which in truth it 
was — and in them the power of government was vested under 
the British Crown. The Assembly opposed this policy at every 
opportunity, and many legislative battles were fought out on this 
score. 

Hamilton was succeeded by Robert Hunter Morris ( 1754-1756), 
a son of Lewis Morris, Chief Justice of New York an,d New Jersey, 
and at one time Governor of the latter. He took office when the 

relations between the executive and legis- 
lative departments were strained almost to 
the breaking point. Differences with the 
Assembly over the issue of a paper cur- 
rency had been acute during Hamilton's 
administration, and were continued under Morris, who was hampered 
on the one hand by the proprietary instructions and on the other by 
the refusal of the Assembly to provide funds. Braddock's campaign 
occurred during Governor Morris's administration. 

He was followed by William Denny (1756- 1759), who met with 
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renewed dissensions with the Assembly on currency and the taxation 

of the proprietary estates — ^another burning^ 
,Ai/!^, Cjf problem in provincial Pennsylvania. The 

\fl^€/tCL4i^^ a^^^cH^' Governor's personal straits became so pro- 
^ nounced that he finally gave his approval 
to acts of the Assembly which were in violation of the proprietary 
instructions. He was promptly relieved by the local authorities, and 
was as promptly recalled by the proprietaries. 

James Hamilton, was appointed Lieutenant-Governor for a 
second time (1759- 1763). Although a Philadelphian by birth, he 
was a warm adherent of the proprietaries. . He was the last of the 
Provincial Governors who was not a member of the Penn family. 
He filled the executive office for a third time for seven months in 
1771, when affairs were directed by the Council. 

Between Hamilton's second and third term came the first admin- 
istration of John Penn, Lieutenant-Governor from 1763 to 1771- 
He was the eldest son of Richard Penn, a son of William Penn. 

Much more severe in 
his dealings with the 
Indians than his 
grandfather, John 
Penn conducted his 
office with good judg- 
ment and tact. It was 
during his administra- 
tion that the last of the great provincial problems began to develop,, 
namely, the relations of America with the mother country. He re- 
turned to England when called to the proprietaryship, and was suc- 
ceeded by his younger brother, Richard 
^^¥^ Penn, who filled the Lieutenant-Governor's 

4^^^'^^^chair for two years (1771-1773). John 
Penn then resumed office in the province,, 
and personally witnessed the end of his family's rule in Pennsylvania. 
He lived at his country seat of "Lansdowne," now in Fairmount 
Park, throughout the Revolution, and died there in 1795, at the age 
of 67. His name was omitted from the official documents in 
May, 1776. 
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GOVERNORS DURING THE REVOLUTION. 

Once committed to the Revolution, events moved rapidly ia 
Pennsylvania. The Committee of Safety (1*776) was organized pri- 
marily to carry out the request of the Continental Congress for the 
organization of a State militia. At first composed of 25 men and 
afterward of 33, it soon divided executive functions with the Assem- 
bly. Benjamin Franklin was President of the Committee. Its or- 
ganization lasted but a few months, when it was superseded by the 
Council of Safety, appointed by the resolution of the Provincial 
Convention of 1776. It existed from July 24, 1776, until dissolved, 
December 6, 1777, by the Supreme Executive Council established by 
the new State constitution. 

Meanwhile the first State constitution of Pennsylvania had beea 
adopted and was reported to the Convention on September 28, 1776. 
Political parties, no longer centred in questions of proprietary con- 
trol, divided themselves on revolutionary questions. The new con- 
stitution gave the balance of power to the radical element, called the 
Constitutionalists; the opposition, called the Anti-Constitutionalists 
or Republicans, was made up of various elements, some of which 
were friendly to the Revolution, but were actively opposed to the 
radicalism of the Constitutionalists. 

The machinery of the new government was set in motion by the 
organization of the Supreme Executive Council on March 5, 1777, 
with Thomas Wharton, Jr. (1777-1778), as President and George 
Bryan as Vice-President. The new constitution was by no means 

as good as that of 
Penn's which it 
replaced, but it 
served as the or- 
ganic law of Penn- 
s y 1 V a n i a until 
1790. The executive power was vested in a President and Council 
of twelve members, known as the Supreme Executive Council. The 
Council was elective and the President was chosen by the joint ballot 
of the Assembly and the Council. Thomas Wharton, Jr., who first 
filled this office, had been President of the Council of Safety ; he died 
a short time after being chosen President of the Supreme Executive 
Council. 
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George Bryan, the Vice-President (1778), then became Acting- 
President. He had served in the Provincial Assembly and Conti- 
nental Congress, and brought large 
experience and enthusiastic patriot- 
ism to his crffice. He was a zealous 
advocate for the abolition of negro 
slavery, and in 1780 secured the en- 
actment of a bill providing for the 
freedom of all children who might thereafter be bom in Pennsylvania 
of slave parents. At the time of his death, in 1791, he was a Justice 
of the Supreme Court. 

Joseph Reed (1778-1781), the second President of the Supreme 
Council, was one of the most conspicuous figures in the early history 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. He was of Scotch-Irish 

parentage and a graduate of 
Princeton. He had filled many 
^T" ^ public offices and brought g^eat 

j/^^ CS J9 /^ /f ability and energy to his execu- 
f//s/^ ry^^^'^^^^ty^ tive work. He abolished slavery, 
■^ f helped in the establishment of the 

University of Pennsylvania, se- 
cured the loyalty of the provincial troops to the Continental Army, 
and after his retirement from office, conducted Pennsylvania's claim 
for the Wyoming Region against Connecticut, and preserved a large 
territory to his own State. 

William Moore (i 781-1782), who had been Vice-President with 
Reed, succeeded him as President. He held the latter office for less 

than a year, being compelled to 
'^-r^fJjfY) / jf retire -from the Council by consti- 

^^"2// y^'^ / tutional limitation of service. He 

// ^ XL/j/a0 u^x^ . was a brother-in-law of President 

Wharton and a son-in-law of 
Thomas Lloyd. He had been a member of the Council of Safety 
and of the Board of War, and after retiring from the Presidency be- 
came a Judge of the High Court of Errors and Appeals and a mem- 
ber of the General Assembly. 

Few names are more notable in revolutionary history than that 
of John Dickinson (1782- 1785), who followed Moore in the Presi- 
dency. He became a member of the General Assembly in 1764; he 
was a member of the first Colonial Congress and was an active par- 
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ticipant in the movement for independence. The public opinion of 
the day was largely influenced by his celebrated "Letters from a 

Farmer in Pennsylvania to the Inhabitants 
of the British Colonies/' Yet he favored 
reconciliation with England rather than 
separation, and absented himself from the 
Continental Congress at the adoption of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. This led to his retirement from that body, but he almost 
immediately entered the Continental Army as a private and retired 
from service as Brigadier-General. For two years he was President 
of the State of Delaware, and was then elected President of the Su- 
preme Executive Council of Pennsylvania. He represented Delaware 
in the National Constitutional Convention of 1789 and took an active 
and leading part in framing the Constitution of the United States. 
He founded Dickinson College, at Carlisle, Pa., and his writings are 
among the most important of their period. 

Benjamin Franklin (1785-1788), the most conspicuous figure iti 
the revolutionary history of Pennsylvania and one of the greatest in 
the early history of the United States, succeeded Dickinson as Presi- 
dent of the Council. 
H i s administration 
crowned a career of 
many years of public 
usefulness for Penn- 
sylvania and for his 
country. Owing to his age and infirmities many of his duties fell to 
the Vice-Presidents, Charles Biddle (1785-1787) and Peter Muhlen- 
berg (1787- 1 788) ; David Redick succeeded Muhlenberg on his resig- 
nation as Vice-President, and held office for little less than a month. 
Thomas Mifflin (1787-1790) was the last of the Presidents of 
the Supreme Executive Council and the first of the Governors, being 
elected to succeed himself on the adoption of the second State con- 
stitution in 1790. He held executive office continuously from No- 
vember, 1788, to December, 1799, and conducted the longest adminis- 
tration in the history of Pennsylvania. He was a 
Quaker who had entered military service, served as 
Major, first Aide-de-Camp to Washington, Quar- 
termaster-General, Brigadier-General, and lastly as 
Quartermaster-General. He was chosen a member 
of Congress in 1783, and as President of that body 
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received Washington's resignation. He was a member of the National 
Constitutional Convention in 1787, and signed the constitution as 
adopted. He became a member of the Supreme Executive Council 

of Pennsylvania, in 
1788, and was Presi- 
dent of the State Con- 
stitutional Convention 
of 1790. At the conclu- 
sion of his term as Governor, for which he was elected three times 
for periods of three years each, he was chosen a member of the 
General Assembly, but survived his election only a few weeks. 





GOVERNORS OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 

A new State constitution was urged by the Federalists, the party 
supporting the National Constitution, and composed of the former 
Anti-Constitutionalists; the Anti-Feder- 
alists were the previous Constitution- 
alists. The Pennsylvania constitution of 
1790 was framed, and after its adoption 
the Anti-Federalists were known as the 
Democratic-Republicans, or by either 
title separately. Parties changed so rapidly that Mifflin, nominated 
as a Republican, came in as a Democrat. 

He was succeeded by Thomas McKean (1799-1808), oneotthe 
most active and conspicuous figures in early Pennsylvania history. 
Bom in Chester County in 1734, of Irish parentage, he was admitted 
to practice before the Supreme Court at the age of 22, and in the 
same year was chosen Clerk of the Assembly. In 1762 he was 
f^lected to represent New Castle County in the Assembly, and did so 
for seventeen years, during which period the Lower Counties were 
developed into the State of Delaware. He was a member of the 
Colonial Congress of 1765, of the Continental Congress of 1776, in 
which he was a member of the committee which drew up the Articles 

of Confederation ; he signed the 
Declaration of Independence, 
and was a Colonel of the Asso- 
ciated Militia. Elected a mem- 
ber of the Delaware Constitu- 
tional Convention, he drew alone the State constitution which was 
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unanimously adopted. From 1777 for twenty-two years he was 
Chief Justice of Pennsylvania. He was President of Delaware and 
represented that State in Congress. As Governor of Pennsylvania 
he excited general animosity by selecting his officials according to 
merit and without regard to their official affiliations. Articles of im- 
peachment were brought against him but were never pushed to trial. 
He was a strong Democrat, and was the r^fular candidate of that 
party in 1799 and 1802; in 1805 he ran as an Independent Democrat, 
being the candidate of a new party called the "Tertium Quids" or 
**Quids,'^ and was successful a third time in opposition to Simon 
Snyder, the candidate of the regular Democrats. 

Party feeling had risen to a high pitch. Snyder was a man of 
little education but of wide popularity. He was brought forward 
again and was chosen Governor for the next three terms following 

McKean (1808-1817). He was a 
son of German immigrants and 
was without revolutionary military 
experience. He was a Justice of the 
Peace, a member of the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1789, a mem- 
ber of the House of Representa- 
tives from 1797 to 1808, and Speaker of the House for the last six 
years of his congressional life. His administration covered the 
period of the War of 181 2. He was the first Governor to substitute 
an annual message to the Legislature for the annual address hereto- 
fore the custc«n. 

William Findlay (1817-1820) was Governor for one term be- 
ginning in 1817. He was born at Mercersburg in 1768. His politi- 
cal career began with his appointment as Major and Brigade In- 
spector of Militia. In 1797 and again in 1803 and until 1807 he was 





5$^^« 




a member of the Legislature ; he resigned his membership to become 
Treasurer of the Commonwealth, an office he held for nearly eleven 
years. As Governor he proposed a new and extensive system of 
internal improvements by utilizing the natural waterways of the 
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State, and his administration witnessed the opening of the anthracite 
coal trade. He was subsequently United States Senator and after- 
ward Treasurer of the United States Mint at Philadelphia. He was 
elected Governor on the regular Democratic ticket and was opposed 
by Joseph Hiester, who was supported by a-g^oup of political parties, 
the Federalists; moderate Democrats, also called Independent Re-, 
publicans. Democrats of the Revolution and Old Schoolmen; and 
Quids. He was defeated for re-election by a small majority. 

Joseph Hiester (1820-1823) was of German parentage and was 
bom at Reading in 1752. In 1776 he was a member of the Con- 
ference held at Philadelphia for advocating and assisting the revolu- 
tionary cause. He raised a company, was imprisoned by the British, 

was exchanged, rejoined 
the army, was wounded 
in the battle of German- 
town, and continued in 
service until the close of 
the war. In 1787 he was a member of the convention called to ratify 
the National Constitution, and two years later was a member of the 
State Constitutional Convention. He was a member of the State 
Legislature for several terms, and for fourteen years (1799-1805, 
1815-1821) represented the Berks district in Congress. His admin- 
istration as Governor was marked by increased attention to internal 
improvements. 

John Andrew Shulze (1823-1829) was the only ordained clergy- 
man elected to executive office in Pennsylvania. The son of a 
German Lutheran clergyman, he was bom in Berks County in 1775. 

Ill health caused him to 
abandon the ministry 
after six years of pas- 
toral work. He was a 
member of the House of 
Representatives, Regis- 
ter, Recorder Prothono- 
tary. Clerk of the Orphans' Court and Clerk of the Sessions Court of 
Lebanon County ; he represented Lebanon County in the State Legis- 
lature ; he was chosen State Senator for Dauphin and Lebanon coun- 
ties, but within a year of his election was elevated to the Governor's 
chair. His election marked the end of the Federal Party in Penn- 
sylvania. 
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Like many of the early Governors of Pennsylvania, George Wolf 

(1829-1835) was of German descent, and was elected as a Democrat. 

He was bom in Northampton County in 1777 and began his official 

life as clerk in the Prothonotary's office of that county. He was a 

postmaster of Easton, Clerk of the Orphan's Court of Northampton 

County, member of the Legislature in 1814, 

and was elected to Congress in 1824, 1826 

and 1828. The anti-Mason movement had 

so seriously affected the old parties that he 

was elected for the first time . with but a 

narrow margin, which, in its turn, had 

almost disappeared when he was re-elected. His administration was 

embarrassed by financial difficulties resulting from the aid given to 

transportation matters by his predecessor, but it also witnessed the 

complete establishment of the common school system throughout the 

State. He was a candidate for a third term, but was defeated. He 

then became Comptroller of the Treasury and afterward Collector 

of the Port of Philadelphia. 

Joseph Ritner (1835-1839), who had twice been the candidate 
of the Anti-Masons, was chosen Governor in 1835 by that party 
with the support of the Whigs (Federalists and National Republi- 
cans) and some conservative Democrats. He was the son of an 
Alsatian immigrant and was bom in Berks County in 1780. His 

early schooling 
was limited to 
half a year at the 
age of six, yet he 
so applied him- 
self to study in a 
hard-working young manhood that he perhaps achieved a greater 
proportional success than any other incumbent of the executive office. 
His early life was passed in the west of the State. He represented 
Washington County in the Legislature from 1820 to 1826, for the 
last two years serving as Speaker of the House. He put into practi- 
cal operation the common school law adopted under Governor Wolf, 
and was a zealous and sincere abolitionist. In later life he became 
a stanch adherent of the Republican party. 

In 1838 the third constitution of Pennsylvania was adopted and 
David Rittenhouse Porter (1839- 1845) was the first Governor chosen 
under it. He was elected by the Democrats after a campaign of 
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unexcelled virulence, in which the opposite party, called the United 
Whig party, and made up of Federalists, Anti-Masons and conserv- 
ative Democrats, supported Governor Ritner. The organization of 
the State House of Representatives at the time of his election led to 

a disturbance known as the "Buck- 
Shot War/' He was bom in 1788 in 
Montgomery County, near Norris- 
town, and belonged to a distinguished 
family. He represented Huntingdon 
County in the Legislature in 1819 and 
1820, and afterward became Pro- 
thonotaryand Qerk of the Courts of that county, to which were added 
the offices of Recorder of Deeds and Register of Wills. He entered 
the State Senate in 1836. His administration suffered from the 
financial depression occasioned by the over-issue of paper currency, 
and the Governor was compelled to take a firm stand in the riots 
occasioned by the American Republican Association in Philadelphia, 
an organization that looked to the exclusion of foreigners from public 
office, the retention of the Bible in the public schools, and a greater 
severity in the requirements for naturalization. 

Francis Rawn Shunk (1845- 1848) was of Pennsylvania-Ger- 
man descent and was born at Trappe in 1788. He was admitted to 
the Bar in 1816, and became Clerk in House of Representatives and 

afterwards Chief Clerk. 
^^ ^ ^ ffr' Sy He then became Secretary 

c::'g^TTxU\^/jti^^ of the Canal Commission- 

ers, and was later Secretary 
of State by appointment of his boyhood friend, Governor Porter. 
His first public office obtained through the ballot was that of Gov- 
ernor, which he obtained as a Democrat, defeating the Whig can- 
didate. Re-elected in 1847, he resigned July 9, 1848, on account of 
ill health. His administration included the Mexican War. 

An interregnum of two weeks followed the resignation of Gov- 
ernor Shunk. William Freame Johnston (1848-1852), who was 
then the Whig Speaker of the House, was the constitutional suc- 
cessor to the office. He was of Scotch descent and was bom at 
Greensburg, in 1808. His first public office was that of District-- 

Attorney of his county, 
which he afterwards 
represented from 1836 
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to 1841 in the Legislature. In 1847 ^^ was elected to the State 
Senate and was chosen Speaker. On the death of Governor 
Shunk he waived the constitutional privilege of immediately be- 
coming Governor, issued writs for an election and was chosen 
for the full term, defeating his Democratic opponent. The valua- 
ble State publications, the Colonial Records and the Pennsylvania 
Archives, were begun under his administration. 

William Bigler (1852-1855), a Democrat, was the next Gov- 
ernor. He was a journalist, bom of German ancestry at Shermans- 
burg in 1813. In 1841 he was 
elected to the State Senate and 
was chosen Speaker in 1843 ^^^ 
1844. He supported the bill to 
build a railroad from Pittsburg 
to Harrisburg, and witnessed its 
completion before the end of his term. He failed to be re-elected 
and on the conclusion of his term was sent to the United States 
Senate. 

James Pollock (1855-1858) was the candidate of the Native 
American or Know-Nothing Party. He was born in Milton in 
1810 and was a man of education, a graduate of Princeton Uni- 
versity. He was a member of Congress 
from 1844 ^^ 1850, and was appointed 
President Judge of the Eighth Judicial 
District in 1850. One of the most 
important measures of his administration 
was the sale of the public works of the 

State, the railroad between Pittsburg and Philadelphia being sold 
to the Pennsylvania Railroad in 1857, ^^^ $7,500,000. The State 
debt was largely reduced by this means, but the financial panic of 

the same year re- 
sulted in suspension 
of specie payment by 
the banks of Penn- 
sylvania. A special 
session of the Legis- 
lature passed an act legalizing the continuation of the suspended 
banks and public credit was saved. In 1861 Governor Pollock was 
made Director of the Mint at Philadelphia, and from 1880 to 1884 
he was Naval Officer of the same port. 
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William Fisher Packer (1858-1861) was one of the few of 
Quaker ancestry who reached the Governor's chair in Pennsylvania. 
He was bom in Centre County in 1807. Originally a printer by 
trade, he took up the study of law. He was a member of the Board 
of Canal Commissioners from 1839 to 1841, and fr<Mn 1842 to 1847 

was Auditor-Gen- 
eral of the Com- 
monwealth. I n 
the latter year he 
became a member 
of the Legisfature 
and was at cmce 
made Speaker of 
the House, an office he again received in I848. He became Senator 
in 1849. As Governor he was a firm supporter of State sovereignty 
and State rights, but was not a believer in the right of secession. He 
strongly opposed the withdrawal of the Southern States from the 
Union. He was elected as a Democrat, and his strongest opponent 
was David Wilmot, the Free-Soil candidate. 

Andrew Gregg Curtin, the famous **War Governor'* of Penn- 
sylvania, occupied the Governor's chair from 1861 to 1867. He was 
the first candidate of the newly formed Republican party for Gov- 
ernor. He was of Irish ancestry, was bom in 
Belief onte in 181 7, and was a graduate of the 
Dickinson College Law School. He was a mem- 
ber of the Electoral College for Taylor, managed 
the Governorship campaign for James Pollock, 
and was appointed by the latter Secretary of the 
Commonwealth. His administration of his office as 
Governor was one of the strongest factors in the 
maintenance of the Union and forms a notable chapter in our na- 
tional history. Unflagging in his duties, zealous and able in his 

advice, he rose to the emcr- 
y/^ ^ y^ ^^ gencies of his great office in a 

^/^ C^. ^U^^^i^'^^i^ splendid and unrivaled man- 
ner. He was United States 
Minister to Russia from 1869 to 1872, was a conspicuous figure in 
the Constitutional Convention of 1873, and was a member of Con- 
gress from 1881 to 1887. 

John White Geary (1867-1873) enjoyed the unusual distinction 
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of having been Governor of Kansas and of having declined the Gov- 
ernorship of Utah before he was chosen Governor of Pennsylvania. 
He was bom in Westmoreland County in 1819 and was a graduate 
of Jefferson College- He raised a company for service in the Mexi- 
can War and 
was wounded 
in the storm- 
ing of Cha- 
pultepec. In 
1849 he was 

appointed Postmaster of San Francisco and Mail Agent for the 
Pacific Coast. He was chosen first Alcalde of the city, then made 
Judge of the First Instance, and in 1850 became the first American 
Mayor. He declined the Governorship of Utah in 1855, *>"^ accepted 
that of Kansas in the following year. He raised a regiment at the 
opening of the Civil War, became Brigadier-General of Volunteers in 
1862, and at the close was brevetted Major-General of Volunteers. 
The State debt was reduced $10,000,000 during his terms of office. 

John Frederick Hart ranft.( 1873- 1879) was, like his immediate 
predecessor, of distinguished military eminence. He was of German 
ancestry and was bom in Montgomery County in 1830. He was 
educated at Marshall and Union colleges. He became Deputy- 
Sheriff of his county in 1854 and was 
admitted to the Bar in 1859. He entered 
the army at the beginning of the war, 
was commissioned Brigadier-General in 
1864 and brevetted Major-General in the 
following years for "conspicuous gal- 
lantry in recapturing Fort Stedman.'* He was Auditor-General of 
the State from 1869 to 1870. His administrations were marked by 

the adoption of 
a new State 
constitution in 
1873, by the 
Centennial Ex- 
hibition at Philadelphia in 1876, and by the memorable railroad strike 
of 1877. On relinquishing the Governorship he was appointed Post- 
master of Philadelphia, and was Collector of that port from 1880 to 
1885. He was Commanding General of the National Guard, with the 
rank of Major-General, from 1879 until the time of his death, in 1889. 
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Henry Martyn Hoyt (1879-1883) was born of English ancestry 
at Kingston in 1830. He passed two years at Lafayette College, and 
was graduated from Williams College in 1849. He was admitted to 
the Bar of Luzerne County in 1853. He entered the army at the 

beginning of the 
Civil War and was 
held in captivity 
at Charleston for 
some time ; on his 
release he was brevetted Brigadier-General. He was appointed an 
additional Law Judge for Luzerne County in 1867; from 1869 to 
1873 he was Collector of Internal Revenue for Luzerne and Susque- 
hanna counties, and he was Chairman of the Republican State Com- 
mittee in 1875. He was elected Governor as a believer in "honest 
money'* and was the first Governor to serve a term of four years 
under the Constitution of 1873. 

Robert Emory Pattison (1883-1887, 1891-1895) enjoys the dis- 
tinction of having served two terms as Governor of Pennsylvania 
which were not consecutive, and of being the only Democratic Gov- 
ernor of the State since the Civil War. He was bom at Quantico, 
Md., in 1850, and was of Pennsylvania parentage. He was gradu- 




^2//ce/?7i^ 



ated from the Central High School of Philadelphia, and was admitted 
to the Bar in 1872. He was twice elected Controller of Finances in 
Philadelphia, in 1877 and 1880. He was elected Governor on a 
Democratic ticket ; unable to succeed himself by a constitutional pro- 
vision, the same party elected him a second time in 1891. In the 
interval between his two terms he was a member of the Commission 
to Investigate the Pacific railways, and was chosen Chairman of 
that body. 

James Addams Beaver (i 887-1 891) succeeded Governor Patti- 
son at the conclusion of his first term. He was bom in Millerstown in 
1837, and was a descendant of a Palatine settler. He was graduated 
from Jefferson College, at Cannonsburg, and was admitted to the Bar 
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of Centre County in 1859. He early entered the war and lost his right 
leg at Beam's Station in 1864. He was brevetted Brigadier-General 

for distinguished 
g^lantry. Mus- 
tered out through 
disability o c c a- 
sioned by wounds 
received in the 
war, he continued his interest in the National Guard, in which he 
served as Major-General from 1875 ^^ 1878, and as Brigadier-Gen- 
eral from 1878 to 1883. He was Chief Burgess of Bellefonte in 1865 ; 
member of the Commission for the Construction of the State Hos- 
pital for the Insane at Warren from 1873 ^^ 1881 ; Chairman of the 
Pennsylvania delegation to the Republican National Convention of 
1880 ; was unsuccessful candidate for United States Senator in 1882 ; 
an unsuccessful candidate for Governor in 1882, but was chosen to 
the latter office by a large majority in 1886. He was appointed a 
Judge of the Superior Court of Pennsylvania in 1895, ^^^ ^^ ^897 
was made a member of the Commission to Investigate the Conduct 
of the War Department in the war with Spain. 

Governor Beaver was succeeded by his predecessor, ex-Governor 
Robert E. Pattison, and the latter was followed, on the conclusion of 
second term, by Daniel Hartman Hastings (1895-1899). He was 
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bom in 1837 in Centre County, of Scotch-Irish parentage, and was 
admitted to the Bar in 1859. Too young to serve in the Civil War, 
he took great interest in the National Guard, and was appointed 
Adjutant-General of the Commonwealth by Governor Beaver. He 
displayed remarkable executive ability in connection with the Johns- 
town Flood, and was chosen Governor in 1894. 

William Alexis Stone (1899- 1903) ^^s bom in Tioga County 
in 1846. Notwithstanding his youth he was permitted to enlist 

in the 187th Penn- 
.^^-:^ir-t<^ syLania Volonteers, 



i^ux, 
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and served with his 
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regiment until it was mustered out in 1865. He was admitted to the 
Bar in 1870; was District- Attorney of Tioga County from 1875 ^^> 
1877, and United States Attorney for the Western District of Penn- 
sylvania, with headquarters at Pittsburg, from 1880 to 1886. He 
was a member of Congress from 1 891 to 1899. 

The inauguration of Samuel W. Pennypacker in January, 1903, 

completes the roll of the Governors of Pennsylvania. 
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Balaklava and Gettysburg 

The greatest losses in European battles were at Mars La„ Tour^ 
in the Franco-Prussian war, where the Third Westphalian had 
casualties of 49.4 per cent, in killed and wounded ; at Metz, where 
the Garde-Schutzen lost 46.1 per cent., and at Balaklava, where the 
British loss was 36.7 per cent. In the Union army there were sixty- 
three regiments during the Civil War that lost more than 50 per cent, 
in single engagements, and 120 whose loss exceeded 36 per cent. 

At Gettysburg no less than twenty-three Union regiments had 
casualties of mwe than 50 per cent. The lost of the First Minnesota 
was 82 per cent, of the iiith New York 71 per cent., of the 141st 
Pennsylvania 63 per cent., of the 147th New York 60 per cent., and 
of the Nineteenth Indiana 56 per cent. The 151st Pennsylvania,, 
commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel George F. McFarland, Principal 
of the McAlister Academy, in Juniata County, and consisting of 
school teachers and their boys, had such heavy losses that the Con- 
federate General Heth said afterward: **The dead of the 151st 
marked the line of battle with the accuracy of a dress parade.'^ When 
<jeneral Roy Stone's brigade of Pennsylvanians took positic«i and 
unslung their knapsacks, the cry ran up and down the line, ^/ We have 
come to stay !" There were only enough men in the brigade to 
oppose a thin line to the charging Confederates, whom they repeated^ 
ly repulsed, and at sunset half the brigade were dead or wounded- 
Citizen John Brown, of Gettysburg, 73 years old, came on the field 
in the morning in a blue swallowtail coat, dark trousers and a high- 
hat. He carried a rifle at the trail, and his pockets bulged with cart- 
ridges. He fought during the whole day in the open, and fell badly 
wounded at last. The Eleventh New Jersey lost nearly all of its 
officers, and was led off the field by Adjutant John Schoonover. No^ 
monument yet marks the wheat field in Peach Orchard where the 
Seventeenth United States Regulars, commanded by Colonel Durell 
Green, lost 65 per cent, in killed and wounded. Colonel Edward E. 
Cross went into action with the remains of the gallant Fifth New 
Hampshire, which had 18 officers and 2yy men killed during the war. 
'*Ctos^" said General Hancock, as the regiment marched past to the 
front, **this is the last day that you will fight as a colonel; you will 
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have your commission as a brigadier-general in a few days." **Too 
late, too late," Cross called back ; "to-day I shall die." Dying of his 
wounds in the evening, he said, "I did hope to live to see peace 
restored to my distressed country." 

Who will ever forget Hancock's anxious inquiry on the second 
day of Gettysburg : "What regiment is this ?" The Confederates had 
found a gap in the Unicwi line and were advancing in heavy columns 
to occupy Cemetery Ridge. "The First Minnesota," shouted Colonel 
Colville. "Charge that line!" was Hancock's order. With leveled 
bayonets the Minnesotans sprang to the attack and closed with the 
enemy's columns, which were repulsed after a desperate struggle of 
ten minutes. But the First Minnesota lost Colville and every officer 
but two and 82 per cent, of the rank and file. "There is no more 
gallant deed in history," said Hancock, mourning the fate of so many 
brave men, "but I would have ordered them in if I had been sure that 
every man would be killed." 

General MulhoUand estimates that less than one medal of honor 
to a regiment has been bestowerl by the Government for the intrepid- 
ity of the Union troops at Gettysburg, and he laments that "few of 
our people know of the heroism of our army in the Civil War." 
But what grieves him most is that school histories give so little space 
to the memorable struggle, that children grow up without knowing 
of the deeds of their fathers. "I question," he says, "whether there 
are a dozen school children in Minnesota who ever heard of their 
fathers at Gettysburg. It is doubtful if there is a line in any text 
book of the public schools of any State keeping alive these memories. 
Our children come home and tell us wonderful tales of heroism In 
the history of old Greece and Rome, and of campaigns in Europe. 
They speak of Thermopylae and Marathon, and they have The 
Charge of the Light Brigade' at Balaklava on the end of their 
tongues, but of their own fathers, who made a record for heroism 
never equaled, and one that will never be excelled, they are strangely 
ignorant." A noble sympathy for the defeated accounts in part for 
this silence about the valor of the men who saved the Union, and in 
part it is accounted for by the unparalleled industrial revival that 
followed the war. If our poets have not sung of separate heroisms 
it is largely because the conflict was so titanic that Balaklavas were 
too common to be singled out. — From article by Brevet-Major-Gen- 
eral St. Qair A. MulhoUand, in Philadelphia Public Ledger, con- 
densed by New York Evening Sun. 
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Anniversaries and Memorial Celebrations 

in 1902 

STATE. 

Berks County. — The hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of Berks County was generally celebrated throughout the 
county on March 9. A celebration at Reading, on March 11, was 
conducted by the Historical Society of Berks County. The arrival 
of the Germans in what is now Berks County began about 1708. 
The first settlers came from Wittgenstein, went up the Schuylkill to 
the mouth of the Maxatawny, and settled six miles up on the latter 
stream, in what is now Amity Township. Other colonists settled 
Oley Township. Then came Swedes, English, many of whom were 
Quakers, Huguenots from France, some Scotch-Irish, and others. 
The population was and is very mixed, Reading being English, 
Alsace and Heidelberg German, and Caernarvon and Brecknock 
Welsh. An effort to form the county was made in 1738, but it was 
not until March 11, 1752, that it was erected out of parts of Phila- 
delphia, Lancaster and Chester counties. Its area, which is now 
900 square miles, was reduced to its present dimensions in 181 1 by 
the formation of Schuylkill County. 

The ancestors of President Lincoln came from Berks County, 
and the homestead of Mordecai Lincoln is still standing. The first 
Abraham Lincoln was his son, and was a County Commissioner, 
assisting in raising men and supplies for the Continental Army; 
afterward he was a member of the Legislature and of the Convention 
which drafted the first State Constitution. A branch of the family 
drifted to Virginia, and thence to Kentucky, where President Lincoln 
was bom. 

Daniel Boone, the pioneer, was bom in Exeter Township, and 
was a neighbor of the Lincolns. When the Continental Congress 
issued its first call for troops, June 14, 1775, to report at Cambridge, 
Mass., a company of Berks County riflemen were the first to report 
there for duty, arriving July 18. In 1862, the first defenders of the 
Union, in response to President Lincoln's call, came from Reading. 
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The homestead of Governor Mifflin is still standing, about three miles 
from Reading, and is now the County Poor Farm. Many Hessians 
were imprisoned in Reading after the battle of Trenton ; they were 
quartered on Mount Penn, and the site is still known as the "Hessian 
Camp." The Farmers' Bank of Reading was the old Federal Inn, 
in which Washington slept. 

Bloomsburg, Columbia County, — ^The centennial anniversary of 
the founding of Bloomsburg, Columbia County, was celebrated 
August 28 and 29. The town was founded by Ludwig Eyer in 
1802. As then mapped out it was bounded on the north by Fifth 
street ; on the east by East street, now Iron ; on the south by Third 
street, and on the west by West street. Its boundaries have been 
enlarged by many subsequent "additions,'^ which for years were 
known by the names of the proprietors who laid out the tracts. At 
the time of its organization Bloomsburg was in Northumberland 
County, from which Columbia was cut off in 1813. A contention 
arose over the location of the county seat, which was finally settled in 
favor of Danville, where it remained until 1845, when it was, by act 
of the Legislature, moved to Bloomsburg. Thfe Court House was 
erected in 1846. Bloomsburg remained the county seat of the county 
until the erection of Montour County in 1850. "The Town of 
Bloomsburg" was incorporated by the Legislature in 1870, and com- 
prises the entire territory at that time included in Bloom Township. 
BlocMnsburg is unique in being the only incorporated "town" in 
Pennsylvania, and in having a civil government in many respects 
wholly different from any other municipality in Pennsylvania. 



Canonsburg (Pa.) CentenniaL 

THURSDAY, JUNE 26, 1902. 



Canonsburg, Washington County. — The hundredth anniversary 
of the incorporation of the Borough of Canonsburg occurred Febru- 
ary 22. Its plan was laid out April 15, 1788, by Col. John Canon, 
an agent for Washington. On its incorporation, February 22, 1802, 
it had eighty taxable residents, of whom fifty were property holders. 
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Philadelphia — Germantovvn and Perkiomen Pike. — ^The 
hundredth anniversary of the opening of the Germantown and Perki- 
omen Pike occurred in the spring of 1902. A road had long existed 
connecting Philadelphia with Germantown, but it was not until the 
Germantown and Perkiomen Turnpike Company was organized in 
the spring of 1802, largely through the exertions of Casper Haines, 
with Benjamin Chew as president, that steps were taken to provide 
a modern roadway. Some of the milestones erected by the Turnpike 
Company are still standing, one being at the corner of Main street 
and Cliveden avenue. The old toll-house stood at Rittenhouse street. 
The old Germantown road was at one time known as the Great Road, 
and it is said to follow what was an old Indian trail. 




SKETCH OP STONY POINT, BY COL. RUFUS PUTNAM, 1779. 

Johnston: Stony PoinL 
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REVOLUTIONARY. 

Stony Point, New York. — Dedication of the State Reserva- 
tion, — The one hundred and twenty-third anniversary of the capture 
of Stony Point by the American forces under Brigadier-General An- 
thony Wayne was celebrated July i6, under the auspices of the 
American Scenic and Historic Preservation Society, with the co- 
operation of the Empire State Society Sons of the American Revo- 
lution, and the Rockland County Citizens' Committee. The acquisi- 
tion of the State Reservaticm originated in the Empire State Society 
Sons of the American Revolution, which requested the American 
Scenic and Historic Preservation Society to carry on the plan, which 
was brought to a successful conclusion by the appropriation, in 1897, 
by the State of New York, of $25,000 to acquire the land needed. 
The custodianship of the reservation was assumed by the last-named 
Society, and it was thrown open to the public on July 16. , 

The details of this famous exploit of Wayne's are well known. 
Most historians have assigned the credit of the plan to Washington, 




SKETCH OP VERPLANCK'S POINT, BY COL. RUPUS PUTNAM, July, 1779. 

Johnston: Stony Point. 
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T)ut Judge Samuel W. Pennypacker, who delivered the dedicatory 
oration, pointed out that Wayne had introduced a fundamental 
-change in the plan proposed by Washi^igton. Instead of an assault 
in a single column from the southward, he ordered that Col. 
Febiger form a column upon the right, to be preceded by 150 picked 
men, and that Col. Butler form a column on the left, preceded by 
100 chosen men. Major Murfree was directed to move in the centre, 
and dividing a little to the right and left, await the attack, and there- 
upon keep up a galling fire as a feint. This plan involved an appar- 
ent frontal attack, accompanied with the noise of musketry, while 
the real attack was to be made by the silent columns. 

"At half after twelve," continued Judge Pennypacker in his 
oration, ^'the right column had crossed the marsh, 200 yards in width, 
v/ith water up to the waists of the men, but ere they had reached 
the far side, the pickets of the enemy opened fire and gave the alarm. 
Without a shot in return, in the face of a rapid fire from cannon and 
muskets, the men, led by Fleury and Knox, tore down the abatis and 
pushed forward up the steep. Tlie Connecticut officers, Selden, 
Phelps, Palmer and Hall, and the Pennsylvanian, Hay, were griev- 
ously wounded, and on every side soldiers were falling. At the 
second abatis Wayne was shot in the head and brought to the ground, 
but rising to his left knee and pointing to the front with his spear, 
he cried, 'Forward, my brave fellows; forward !' and later was car- 
ried bleeding into the fort. The garrison within rushed to arms, 
and Col. Johnson, the commandant, with about half his force, has- 
tened to the centre of the outer line, where he heard the rapid firing 
of Murfree. In a few minutes Fleury was over the parapet and, 
grasping the British flag, shouted with French accent, *The fort's 
our own' (the watchword set by Wayne)." 

Pennsylvania's part in this engagement was a notable one : 
Wayne was a Pennsylvanian; the First Regiment included two 
Pennsylvania companies ; the Second Regiment, commanded by Col. 
Richard Butler, of Pennsylvania, had four companies from the same 
State. 

Adoption of the National Flag by the Continental Con- 
gress. — ^The one hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary of the adop- 
tion of the national flag by the Continental Congress, and the one 
hundred and twenty-fourth anniversary of the evacuation of Phila- 
delphia by the British forces, were jointly celebrated by the Pennsyl- 
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vania Society of the Sons of the Revolution in a pilgrimage to 
Washington's Crossing on the Delaware, on June 14. 

Revolutionary Reburial at Pittsburg. — The reburial of four 
distinguished persons of revolutionary days, whose bodies were long 
buried in the churchyard facing Sixth avenue, was commemorated 
in the First Presbyterian Church in Pittsburg on October 23. Solemn 
services were held over the remains of General James Neville and his 
wife. Colonel Alexander Johnston, and Ensign Isaac Craig, by the 
Sons and Daughters of the American Revolution. The bodies were 
afterward buried in Allegheny Cemetery. 
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SEAL. OP THE PROVINCE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

; ? ' . ' ' 

... CHURCHES. 

Bart^ Lancaster County. — Middle Octorara Presbyterian 
Church, One hundred and seven ty-fiftli anniversary, June i8. The 
church was organized in 1727, with the Rev.- Adam Boyd as the first 
supply. The Riev. Alexander Craighead was ordained and insialled 
as the first pastor in 1735. During Ms pastorate, Penn's heirs con- 
veyed a tract of one hundred acres, '*for the use of the Presbyterian 
congregation dwelling near the same/' land which the church still 
owns, except six acres which were deeded to the Associate (now 
limited) Presbyterian Church, and upon which the tJ. P. Church and 
parsonage now stand. The present Middle Octorara Presbyterian 
Church was erected during the pastorate of the Rev. Nathaniel W. 
Sample (1781-1821). The interior has undergone several changes 
since its erection. 

Elizabeth, Allegheny County. — ^5*/. Michael's Roman Catholic 
Church. Fiftieth anniversary, September 29. Bishop Phelan, of 
Pittsburg, was the first pastor of the church. 

HiLLTOWN, Bucks County. — Upper Hilltown Baptist Church, 
One hundredth anniversary, September 18. 

' Huntingdon, Huntingdon County. — First Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Huntingdon, Centennial, October 26 to November 2. 
The first preaching in connection with this church began in 1788; 
the first church building was erected in 1804. 

Newtown Square, Delaware Cownty,— First Baptist Church, 
Seventieth anniversary, November 9-21. The first meeting to plan 
for organizing a Baptist church was held at the house of Samuel 
Davis, of Haverford, in October, 1832; the church was organized 
at the house of Richard Gardner, of Haverford, November 10, in the 
same year. It was incorporated at the First Baptist Church of New- 
town Township, March 10, 1840. The first church building was 
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erected in 1834; it was remodeled in i860 and 1873; burned in 1890, 
and rebuilt in the following year. 

Philadelphia. — Asbury Methodist Episcopal Church. Sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary, June 8. The church was organized in 1827, 
and held its first meetings in the Friends' Schoolhouse, Thirty-third 
and Ludlow streets ; the Sunday School was organized in the Hamil- 
ton Academy, Fortieth and Chestnut streets. The first church build- 
ing was erected in 1829. A mission was organized in 1835 at Forty- 
second and Market streets, another in Haddington in 1857, and a 
little later a third in Mantua village. It thus became the mother 
church of Methodism in West Philadelphia. The present building, 
on Chestnut street above Thirty-third, was begun in 1883. 

Philadelphia. — Christ Methodist Episcopal Church, Fiftieth 
anniversary, week beginning October 19. The church had its in- 
ception in services held at the house of Mr. William Smitheman in 
1850, and afterward in the office of Mr. Samuel Hutchinson. A 
frame church building was opened October 24, 1852, at Thirty- 
eighth and Wallace streets, and the church recognized as the Mantua 
Church by the Philadelphia Conference, March 30, 1853. In 1854 
a new building was begim at Thirty-eighth and Mt. Vernon streets. 
In 1857 the name was changed to the Thirty-eighth Street Church, 
and the building dedicated, after some financial difficulties, in 1858. 
December 10, 1868, the comer-stone of the present building at Thirty- 
eighth and Hamilton streets was laid, and the name changed to 
Heiskell Chapel. In 1869 the name was changed again to Christ 
Church, and the building was dedicated by Bishop Simpson, Febru- 
ary 27, 1870. 

Philadelphia, Crermantowri. — Christ Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Fiftieth anniversary, October 23 to 26. This was the sec- 
ond Episcopal church in Germantown, and originated at a meeting 
in the residence of Mr. Beekman Potter on June 15, 1852. It was 
incorporated April 15, 1853, ^"^ admitted to the diocese May 20, 
1853. Until October, 1854, the congregation worshipped in the Old 
Mennonite Church on Germantown avenue. The corner-stone of the 
present edifice was laid by Bishop Alonzo Potter in May, 1854, and 
was consecrated July 10, 1855. The first rector was the Rev. Addi- 
son B. Atkins, D.D. (1854-1869). Grace and St. Michael's churches 
of Germantown are outgrowths of missions established by this 
church. ' 

Philadelphia. — First Association of Spiritualists of Philadel- 
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phia. Fiftieth anniversary, May ii to 14. The Society had its 
inception in a psychological society, meeting in 1848-1849. A spiri- 
tualistic circle was formed in 1850, from which the "Harmoniai 
Benevolent Society" was organized in 1852. This was disbanded 
in 1864, and the present association formed. 

Philadelphia, Germantown. — First Baptist Church, Fiftieth 
anniversary, April 27. Organized April 29, 1852 ; present building 
dedicated June 26, 1853. Rev. J. M. Richards was the first pastor. 

Philadelphia. — First Reformed Church. One hundred and 
seventy-fifth anniversary, October 26. The congregation was or- 
ganized in 1727. 

Philadelphia. — The Ninth Presbyterian Church, the "Vow 
Church." Eightieth anniversary of its admission to the Presby- 
terian Assembly, May 18. The original church was built by Mrs. 
Margaret Duncan, in fulfilment of a vow made in escape from ship- 
wreck in coming to America from Ireland in 1758. It was opened 
for worship on Thirteenth street, above Market, in 1815, and was 
admitted to the Presbyterian Assembly in 1822, from which date it 
was known by its present title. The existing building at Sixteenth 
and Sansom streets was dedicated in 1841. 

Philadelphia. — Our Mother of Sorrows Church, Fiftieth 
anniversary, January 19. Formerly known as Old St. Gregory's, 
this church had its origin in the celebration of Mass in a tool-shed 
at the south entrance of the Cathedral Cemetery, at Forty-eighth 
street and Lancaster avenue. 

Philadelphia. — St, John the Evangelist. Sodality of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, attached to Roman Catholic Church of St. 
John the Evangelist. Golden jubilee, May 25. 

Philadelphia. — Second Reformed {Dutch) Church and Sun- 
day School, Fiftieth anniversary, March 30. 

Pittsburg. — Christ M, E. Church. Fiftieth anniversary, No- 
vember 30. The church was organized in the autumn of 1852, and 
the first building stood at Penn avenue and Eighth street; it was 
dedicated in 1855 and destroyed by fire in 1891. The present edifice 
at Centre and Liberty avenues was erected in 1895. 

Pittsburg. — Passionist Fathers. Golden jubilee (50th anni- 
versary), December 28, celebrated in the Monastery of St. Paul of the 
Cross at Pittsburg. The Order was brought to America in 1^852 
by Bishop O'Connor. The founders of the Mother House in Pitts- 
burg were Fathers Anthony, Albinus and Stanislaus. 
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QuARRYviLLE^ Lancaster County. — Lan<:aster Classis of the Re- 
formed Church, Fiftieth anniversary, April 25-26. 

Reading, Berks County. — Trinity Lutheran Church, One hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary, January 5 and 6. The history of the 
church begins with the founding of Reading. The first entry in its 
books is a baptism in August, 1751. The earUest minutes are of a 
congregational meeting held January 6, 1752. The communion ves- 
sels are dated 1748. The church had the special care of Rev. Henry 
Melchior Muhlenberg. Conrad Weiser, the noted Pennsylvania- 
German pioneer, assisted in its organization and wrote a hymn for the 
dedication of the church edifice in 1752. Both Muhlenberg and 
Weiser signed the original deeds transferring land to the congrega- 
tion. The original church was used as a hospital in the Revolution ; 
the present building was erected in 179 1. 

Sharpsburg, Allegheny County. — ^5*^. Mary's Rotnan Catholic 
Church, Fiftieth anniversary, week beginning December 4. The 
congregation was founded by Redemptorist missionaries in 1852. 
The present church building was begun in 1866. Since 1874 it has 
been in charge of the Fathers of the Holy Ghost. 

Stouchsburg, Berks County. — Zion's Church, better known as 
Reed's Lutheran Church, One Hundred and seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary, November 16. This church was formerly known as the Tulpe- 
hocken Church, and was the first house of worship erected in the 
Lebanon Valley. Stouchsburg was settled by Germans from the 
Schoharie Valley, in New York, who built the first church in 1727. 
In 1742 a breach arose in the membership over preachers supplied 
by the Moravians, and the Christ Lutheran Church was organized. 
Reed's Church became Lutheran again in 1747, largely through the 
influence of Conrad Weiser and Henry Melchior Muhlenberg. The 
present church building is the fourth to be used by the congregation. 

Westover, Qearfield County. — Baptist Church, Fiftieth anni- 
versary, September 14. Tlie church was organized as the Upper 
Chester Creek Baptist Church in 1852. A church building, begim 
in the following year, is still standing, and is known as Amusement 
Hall. The present building was dedicated November 2, 1890. 

WiLLiAMSPORT^ Lycoming County. — St, Mark's Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, Fiftieth anniversary, week beginning March 9. 
It was the first English Lutheran congregation of Williamsport, and 
was organized by the Rev. Henry Ziegler, D.D., March 7, 1852. It 
is now the largest Protestant church of the city. 
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FRATERNAL. 

Philadelphia. — Falls of Schuylkill Lodge, No, 467, /. 0. O. F. 
Fiftieth anniversary, June 15, 16 and 19. 

Philadelphia. — Washington Masonic Celebration, One hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of General Washington's initiation into 
the Order of Free Masons by the Grand Lodge^ in the Masonic 
Temple, Philadelphia, November 5. 

"Brother George Washington was initiated in *The Lodge at 
Fredericksburg,' in Virginia, on November 4, A.D. 1752; was passed 
a fellowcraft, March 3, A.D. 1753, A. L. 5753, and was raised a 
master Mason, August 4, A.D. 1753, A. L. 5753. On St. John the 
Baptist's Day, Jime 24, A.D. 1784, A.L. 5784, he was unanimously 
elected an honorary member of Lodge No. 39, at Alexandria, Va., 
which had been warranted by the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania the 
preceding year. When Lodge 39 surrendered its Pennsylvania war- 
rant, and in A.D. 1788, A.L. 5788, received a warrant from the 
Grand Lodge of Virginia as Alexandria (now Alexandria- Wash- 
ington) Lodge No. 22, he was named its Worshipful Master. He 
was buried with Masonic honors at Mount Vernon, December 18, 
A.D. 179Q, A.L. 5799.'' 

Washington attended Masonic services in Christ Church, Phila- 
delphia, on St. John's Day, December 28, 1788, "His Excellency, our 
illustrious Brother, George Washington, Esq., supported by the 
■ Grand Master and his deputy,'' marching in the parade. He laid the 
comer-stone of the Capitol at Washington with Masonic ceremonies, 
September 18, 1793. 

Pittsburg. — Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite of the Northern 
Masonic Jurisdiction, Fiftieth anniversary, November 11. 

Washington. — Phi Kappa Psi Fraternity, Fiftieth anniver- 
sary, April 2-4, at Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, 
where it was founded. 



institutional. 

Fallsington, Bucks County. — Fallsington Library, One hun- 
dredth anniversary of incorporation, June 14. 

Norristown, Montgomery County. — The Fairmont Fire Com- 
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pany. Fiftieth anniversary, February 24. It was organized Feb- 
ruary 22, 1852. 

Philadelphia. — Philadelphia City Institute. Fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Institute, April 2. In 1850 **The Young 
Men's Institute" was established by a number of gentlemen, who 
contributed $30,000 to establish six institutes in Philadelphia for the 
improvement of the young by means of free libraries. Five thousand 
dollars was apportioned to the district between Broad street and the 
Schuylkill and Vine and South streets, and the foundation called 
**The Philadelphia City Institute.'' The building at the comer of 
Eighteenth and Chestnut streets was begun in 1854, and the present 
free librar}% which contains 26,500 volumes, opened in the follow- 
ing year. 

Philadelphia. — Good Will Engine Company, Centennial an- 
niversary, March. It was organized March 27, 1802, and was in- 
corporated July 7, 1845. From its members the city authorities 
selected the first chief of its paid Fire Department, Captain Johnson. 
Adam Eckfeldt was the first president. 

Philadelphia. — Philadelphia Lazv Association, Centennial, 
March 13. "The Law Library Company'^ was incorporated March 
13, 1802, by seventy-one members of the local Bar. Some years later 
a second organization was formed called "The Associated Members 
of the Bar of Philadelphia.'' They were united as the present Asso- 
ciation, March 29, 1827. 

Philadelphia. — Presbyterian Historical Society. Fiftieth an- 
niversary, December 2. The Society was organized at the meeting of 
the General Assembly in Charleston, S. C, in May, 1852 ; a revised 
constitution was adopted in 1854, and in 1856 a charter was granted 
by the Legislature of Pennsylvania. The churches represented in- 
clude the "Alliance for Reformed Churches Holding the Presby- 
terian Faith.'' The Society has accumulated a valuable library, and 
its museum contains many rare and interesting historical relics. 

Philadelphia. — Spring Garden Institute, Fiftieth anniver- 
sary, November 12. The Institute originated through the activity 
of the Young Men's Institute, which had helped organize the Phila- 
delphia City Institute. It made a loan of $5,000 toward the founding 
of the Spring Garden Institute in 1851, and the building at Broad and 
Spring Garden streets was dedicated November 12, 1852. The In- 
stitute was reorganized and its activities largely developed in 1878. 
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Washington, Washington County. — Washington and Jefferson 
College. One hundredth anniversary of the incorporation of Wash- 
ington and Jefferson College, October 12-15. The origin, 
of the college dates from the founding of a school at 
Canonsburg in a log cabin which is still standing and 
is one of the most notable historical structures in Westera 
Pennsylvania, by the Rev. John McMillan, a Scotch- 
Irish pioneer. It subsequently became the Canonsburg; 
Academy and College. January 15, 1802, it was chartered as Jeffer- 
son College. In 1793 the Washington Academy at Washington was 
founded by Dr. Thaddeus Dodd, and a building erected that still 
stands on the campus of the present institution. March 16, 1806, it 
was chartered as Washington College. The two institutions were 
united March 4, 1865, as Washington and Jefferson College, the 
immediate occasion being a gift of $50,000 by Dr. Charles C. Beatty,, 
of Ohio, on condition that the union be made. The college has not 
only been one of the most important educational institutions in West- 
ern Pennsylvania, but has included among its graduates many men 
conspicuous in the State and nation. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

Irwin^ Westmoreland County. — Westmoreland Coal Company. 
Semi-centennial, October. The first bituminous coal shipped east of 
the mountains was taken from this company's "Shade Grove" mine,^ 
later called Irwin. The mine was opened in 1852 by Coleman, Hill- 
man & Co., and a few months kter the Westmoreland Coal Company 
was formed. 

Philadelphia. — Baldzvin Locomotive Works. Seventieth an- 
niversary of the founding of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, Febru- 
ary 27. "The history of this great industrial establishment," re- 
marked the Philadelphia Ledger, in commenting on the anniversary,, 
"is the history of a great work done conscientiously and with high 
intelligence, and the result has been a great cheapening of the cost 
of transportation, employment given to an army of workmen through 
two generations, and benefits conferred by these and similar honest 
enterprises upon humanity at large." 

The first locomotive made by Mathias W. Baldwin was the 
"Old Ironsides,*' and was tried on the Philadelphia, Germantown and 
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Norristown Railroad, November 23, 1832; it weighed five tons, and, 
after some improvements, moved its train at the rate of thirty miles 
an hour. Five engines were built during 1834, and in the following 
year the shop was removed to Broad and Hamilton streets, on a part 
of site occupied by the i>resent works. The history of the business 
is one of continuous improvement, invention and expansion. Its 



LOCOMOTIVE 20,000. BUILT BY BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, 1902. 



capacity to-day exceeds 1,500 locomotives per year, giving employ- 
ment to 13,000 men, and constituting the largest single industry of 
Philadelphia. The seventieth anniversary was marked by the com- 
pletion of the 20,000th locomotive, an engine weighing eighty-one 
tons, and capable of making a mile a minute. 

Philadelphia. — Franklin's Kite Experiment, The one hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of Benjamin Franklin's celebrated kite 
experiment in the fields bordering the city of Philadelphia took place 
during the summer. The historic incident — for it marked the begin- 
ning of the scientific study of lightning — ^passed without public com- 
memoration. 
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Pennsylvania Monuments and Memorials 

PROPOSED OR ERECTED IN 1902. 

Allentown^ Lehigh County. — Liberty Bell Memorial, In 1777, 
at the time of the threatened taking of Philadelphia by the British, 
some fear was felt that the bells of the city would fall into the hands 
of the enemy and be transformed into ammunition. Eleven bells, 
including the Liberty Bell and those of Christ and St. Peter's 
churches, were sent to other localities for preservation. The Liberty 
Bell was taken to Allentown and hidden under the floor beneath the 
pulpit of the Zion Reformed Church. 

A bronze tablet commemorative of this incident was unveiled 
in the church by the Liberty Bell Chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, June 27. It is an interesting fact that when 
the bell was brought back from the World's Fair at Chicago in 1893, 
it rested, on the evening of November 4, in the church which re- 
placed the older edifice where it was concealed a hundred and twenty- 
five years before. 

Bellefonte^ Centre County. — Curtain Memorial, A design by 
Mr. George Grey Barnard [member of the Pennsylvania Society], 
of New York, has been chosen for the memorial to Governor Andrew 
G. Curtin, to be erected by the State. 

Cynwyd^ Montgomery County. — Captain A, Oscar Jones, 
Marble monument ; unveiled May 30. Captain Jones was comman- 
der of the Gray Invincibles. 

Easton, Northampton County. — Professor James H, CofKn, 
Mural tablet in Lafayette College, unveiled June 17 by the class 
of '66. 

Ephrata^ Lancaster County. — Revolutionary Monument, 
Monument to the soldiers who died in the War of the Revolution; 
dedicated May i in Mt. Zion Cemetery. It was erected to the 
memory of the sick soldiers who were brought to the brethren and 
sisters of the Ephrata Community after the battle of the Brandywine, 
and who died in the hospital at Ephrata. 
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Erie, Erie County. — Wayne Monument in East Park to the 
memory of General Anthony Wayne, who died at Erie ; erected by 
the Presque Isle Chapter of the Daughters of the Revolution ; dedi^ 
cated November 6. 

Gettysburg, Adams County. — John Burns Monument, Monu- 
ment to John Burns, a civilian who rendered heroic service in the 
battle of Gettysburg; erected by the State in February. It is a 
figure of Bums standing on a boulder of battlefield granite. 

Gettysburg, Adams County. — Equestrian Statue of Major- 
General Henry Warner Slocum. A tribute from the State of New 
York; unveiled September 20, on Gulp's Hill, where his line was 
stationed in the battle. The ceremony was the principal feature of 
the thirty-third reunion of the Society of the Army of the Potomac. 
The statue was designed by Mr. E. C. Potter, sculptor, of New 
York. General Slocum's part in the battle of Gettysburg was a. 
notable one. He reached Gettysburg with the Twelfth Corps be- 
fore midnight on July t, 1863, and the chief command devolved 
upon him until the arrival of General Meade, after which he com- 
manded the right wing of the army. His action on the 2d, his dis- 
position of his troops, and the behavior of his men during the night 
attack on Gulp's Hill contributed largely to the final result of the 
great battle. 

Middleburg, Snyder County. — Soldiers!' and Sailors' Monu- 
ment of Snyder County. Design selected in April. John F. Stetler^ 
architect. 

Mt. Rock, Cumberland County. — Monument to the late Gov- 
ernor Ritner, erected by the State, to replace the original simple 
tombstone in Mt. Rock Churchyard, on the Chambersburg and Car- 
lisle Pike; unveiled October 15. Governor Ritner was Governor of 
Pennsylvania from 1835 to 1839. He was a member of the General 
Assembly for six terms, from 1820, and was twice chosen Speaker 
of the House. He died October 10, 1869, in the ninetieth year of his 
age, at the home of his son, Jacob Ritner, near Mt. Holly Springs,, 
on the banks of the Yellow Breeches Creek — lately known as Moore's 
Mills. The sculptor of the bust was Frederick Bamicoat, of Boston,. 
Mass. This is the first monument to be erected to any of its gover- 
nors by the State of Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia. — Commodore John Barry. A movement has 
been inaugurated looking to an appropriation by the National Gov- 
ernment for a monument to Commodore John Barry at Washing- 
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ton. Barry is buried in the graveyard attached to St. Mary's Roman 
Catholic Church, on Fourth street, above Spruce, Philadelphia. A 
monument was erected there July i, 1876, by "a few of his country- 
men, members of St. Mary's Church, and others." In the same year 
his statue was included in those forming a part of the memorial 
fountain erected in Fairmount Park by the Catholic Total Abstinence 
Union of America. Barr}% who was the first Commodore of the 
United States Navy, was born in County Wexford, Ireland, in I745^ 
and died September 13, 1803, at No. 186 Chestnut street, between 
Ninth and Tenth streets, Philadelphia, where he had resided during^ 
the later years of his life. 

Philadelphia. — Charles H, Jarzns Memorial. Bronze bas- 
relief; placed in the corridor of the American Academy of Music,. 
May I. 

Philadelphia. — John D, Lankenau Memorial. Marble tablet ; 
unveiled March 18 in the Mary J. Drexel Home and Philadelphia 
Mother House of Deaconesses, Twent-first street and South College 
avenue. At the same date the "Founder's Room" at the Home was 
opened. It contains family portraits, original sketches by Mr. Lan« 
kenau, the insignia of a Prussian order of which he was made a mem- 
ber by the late Emperor William of Germany, and other personal 
relics. 

Philadelphia. — McKinley Memorial, The General Commit- 
tee formed to raise funds for a McKinley Memorial in this city issued 
a programme inviting designs from sculptors. It is proposed that 
it shall include a portrait statue of President McKinley with a suit- 
able architectural setting. The cost is placed at $30,000. 

Philadelphia. — McKinley Memorial. Bronze bust of the late 
President McKinley, erected by the Philadelphia Postoffice McKinley 
Memorial Association in the south corridor of the Postoffice in Phila- 
delphia ; dedicated May 30. The general design is by Walter Craig,^ 
of Philadelphia, and the bust by Edward L. Pausch, of New York. 

Philadelphia. — Thomas J. Pozvers Memorial. Bronze me- 
dallion ; dedicated in the Thomas J. Powers School, Frankford ave- 
nue and Somerset street. May 30. The sculptor, Alexander Sterling^ 
Calder, of Philadelphia. Col. Powers was long the Republican 
leader of the Twenty-fifth Ward. 

Philadelphia. — Mount Pleasant. The Commissioners of Fair- 
mount Park have affixed a bronze tablet to this historic mansion^ 
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setting forth its history and some of the more important historical 
incidents associated with it. 

Philadelphia. — Bishop Simpson Monument Statue; un- 
veiled on the grounds of the Methodist Episcopal Orphanage, Bel- 
mont and Sedgley avenues, April 2. It was modeled by Qark Mills, 
in 1864. - ~ •^- 

FHiLAs>ELmiA,~Soldiers', Sailors' and Marines' Monument. 
The results of the competition instituted to obtain a design for this 
memorial were anti6imced March 25/^ The first prize was won by 
Lord & Hewlett, architects, of New York. 

Philadelphia. — Tedyuscung. Statue of the celebrated Indian 
Chief Tedyuscung, or Indian Rock, on the Wissahickon, presented 
to the Fairmount Park Art Association by Mr. and Mrs. Charles W. 
Henry, of Chestnut Hill; unveiled June 14. In an address at the 
presentation of the statue, Judge Pennypacker pointed out that on 
this rock had been held many Indian council fires, and that it was 
here that Tedyuscung held the last conclave of his Lenni Lenape 
braves in 1763. He was converted and baptized "Gideon^* by the 
Moravians at the forks of the Delaware, rose to kingship of his 
people, removed from them the despised name of "women,'* and 
secured for them generous recompense for the lands that had been 
stolen from them. 

Pittsburg.— The design for a portrait monument to Colonel 
Alexander Leroy Hawkins, proposed by the Memorial Association 
of the Tenth Pennsylvania Regiment, U. S. V., has been awarded to 
William Couper, sculptor, of New York. . Col. Hawkins was a vet- 
eran of the Civil War and served in the Philippines under GeneiraV 
Merritt. 

Warminster Township, Bucks County. — John Fitch Memo- 
rial. Tablet presented to the Bucks County Historical Society by 
Edward L. Longstreth, of Philadelphia ; unveiled May 27, It stands^ 
on the property of John Dager, on the Old York Road, near the 
Street Road. 

Watsontown, Northumberland County. — Soldiers' and Sailors' 
Memorial. Erected in Watsontown Cemetery by Bryson Post, 
G. A. R., No. 225 ; dedicated May 17. 

West Chester, Chester County.— La/ay^^^^ Monument, erected 
by John G. Taylor, of West Chester, to replace the terra cotta monu- 
ment erected in 1895 ^^ mark the spot where Lafayette was wounded 
in the battle of Brandywine. It is a column of granite cubes. 
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J^EW YORK. 

Memorial to Margaret Corfcm.-^Bronze tablet by the Mary 
Washington Colonial Chapter, D. A. R.; dedicated April 30. It is 
placed in theivestibule of the Holyrood Episcopal Church, Broadway 
arid West C^e Hundred and Eighty-first streetr^^Margaret Corbiri 
was born in Franklin County, Pennsylvania, and was the wife of 
John Corbin, a member of the garrison of Fort Tyson, which stood 
a little to the north of Fort Washington, when the latter was attacked 
on. November .16, 1776I He was in charge of a piece of artillery, 
and was helped by his wife, who took his place when he was killed 
by a rifle shot, until she herself was wounded. In 1779, when in 
poverty and want, Congress gave her temporary assistance. She 
died in 1800. 

The John Frits Gold Medal, to be awarded annually for achieve- 
ment in the industrial sciences by a committee of members of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, the American Institute of Mining Engineers, 
and the American Institute €)f Electrical Engineers, was founded at a 
dinner to-K:elebrate the eightieth birthday of Mr. Fritz, the distin- 
guished ironmaster and inventor, of Bethlehem, Pa., given in the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, on October 3^. The funds for the 
medal were gathered by the four engineering societies. It was de- 
signed by Mr. Victor D. Brenner, the sculptor. Mr. Fritz was bom 
August 21, 1822, in Londonderry Township, Chester County. A 
farmer's boy until sixteen years of age, he then entered a machine- 
shop. . He has long been the Nestor of American metallurgy. 



TENNESSEE.. 

Missionary Ridge. — Pennsylvania Monument, Erected by the 
Survivors' Association of the Seventy-third Pennsylvania Volun- 
teers; unveiled on Sherman's Heights, Missionary Ridge, Novem- 
ber 25. 

MEMORIAL PORTRAITS. 

Mercersburg. — Rev. George W. Aughinbaugh, D.D , former 
president of Mercersburg College ; by A. T. Van Laer, of New York ; 
presented to Mercersburg Academy, June 3. 
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Philadelphia. — David W. Sellers; by Albert Rosenthal, pre- 
sented to the Law Librar>% City Hall, October ii, by William Staake, 

Esq., chairman of the Literary Committee. ^John C. Bullitt, by 

Hobert Vonnoh, Law Library, City Hall, October ii. ^Provost 

Charles C. Harrison, by Paul K. M. Thomas ; Dental School of the 

University of Pennsylvania, by the dental students. Rev. Dr. 

Cortlandt Van Renssalaer, the founder of the Society, by David 

Neal ; Presbyterian Historical Society, December 2. Chief Justice 

Jeremiah Sullivan Black, marble portrait bust by Mary Kimmet 
Plough, Law Schod of the University of Pennsylvania, by his 
daughter. Dr. Mary Black Clayton. 

Philadelphia Central High School. — Portraits of principals, 
presented at dedication of the new building, November 22 : 

Alexander Dallas Bache, first principal (1839-1842), by Henry. 

Cariss ; gift of the University of Pennsylvania. ^John Seeley Hart 

(1842-1858), by Thomas Eakins; gift of an Alumnus. Nicholas 

Harper Maguire (1858-1866), by Albert Rosenthal; gift of the 

F*orty-fifth Qass. George Inman Riche (1866-1886), by McLure 

Hamilton; gift of the Sixty-third Class. Franklin Taylof (1886- 

1888), by Caroline Peart; gift of the Ninety-third Qass. Henry 

Clark Johnson (1888-1893), by August D, Turner; gift of the 

Ninety-eighth Class. Zephiniah Hopper, acting president (1887, 

1888, 1894), by Albert Rosenthal; gift of the Alumni.- ^Robert 

Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. (from 1894), by Albert Rosenthal; gift of 

the Alumni. ^John Sanderson, Professor of Greek (1849-1854), 

by Maxmilian Soltmann; gift of Professor Albert H. Smith. 

Imperial photographs of the following alumni were presented at 
the same time: William M. Abbey, Lewis C. Cassidy, Joel Cook, 
•Charles H. Cramp, Gen. Robert P. Dechert, Dr. Thomas M. Brown, 
Dr. Edwin Houston, Samuel B. Huey, Dr. William W. Keen, Jus- 
tice James T. Mitchell, ex-Governor Robert E. Pattison (member of 
the Pennsylvania Society), Frank R. Stockton; gifts of the Ninety- 
sixth Qass. 

Washington. — Portraits presented to Washington and Jeffer- 
son College October 16 : Hon. John D. Penny, by Judge M. W. Ache- 
son ; Prof. Alonzo Linn and Samuel Jones, painted by M. B. Leisser, 
Pittsburg, by Judge J. D. Shafer; Chief Justice J. P. Sterrett, painted 
by Miss L. H. Darragh, by a member of the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania. 
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H istorical Exhibitions 



EARLY ECCLESIASTICAL PLATE. 

An exhibition of Colonial and other early silverware, held at the 
Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia, April 29 and 30, under the 
auspices of the Pennsylvania Society of the Colonial Dames of 
America, furnished Mrs. Amelia M. Gummere with the text of an 
interesting article printed in the Public Ledger: 

The altar plate of St. Mary's Church, in Burlington, N. J., the 
comer-stone of which was laid in 1703, consists of five pieces — ^two 
chalices, two patens and a beaker. Of the latter, Cripps says : "The 
beaker is not a very early one — late in the seventeenth century, I 
fancy — ^but it is not English; if not German or Dutch, it has been 
copied from a German or Dutch piece." This beaker is thus de- 
scribed by Dr. Hills in his History of the Church in Burlington, 
He quotes Jeremiah Bass as to its origin : 

"We had nothing happened of any great note to us till the year 
1 711, and some time in April in that year the church received the 
gift of a large silver beaker, with a cover well engraved, being the 
present of the Hon. Colonel Robert Quarry, for the use of the Com- 
munion.*' Dr. Hills adds : "This beaker, with a cover well engraved, 
is still in use (1876). The letters T. B. R. are wrought in a mono- 
gram on them both. The beaker is engraven with vines and fruits 
and flowers pendant from ribbons, between which are the heads of 
cherubim. Other devices upon it are an eagle on a perch, a pea- 
cock, a bird with fruit in its claw, and another bird with a large 
serpent in its beak. Around, on the surface of the cover, is graven 
very spiritedly a hunter with a horn at his lips and a spear in his 
hand, preceded by three hounds in pursuit of a stag. The whole 
is surmounted by a large and exquisite crown.'' One chalice and its 
paten were given by Queen Anne, and these bear the inscription, 
"Annae Reginae.'' The other pair are inscribed, "The gift of Mrs. 
Catherine Bovey, of Flaxley, in Gloucestershire, to St. Mary's 
Church at Burlington, in New Jersey, in America." This Mrs. 
Bovey was the intimate friend of Steele and Addison, and was the 
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original of the perverse and attractive widow beloved of Sir Roger de 
Coverley, immortalized in the Spectator, 

Oxford Church, at Fox Chase, possesses a very valuable and 
beautiful service, dating from 1705, both this and the chalice and 
paten above mentioned being among the altar plate presented by 
Queen Anne, who gave most of the American churches of that day 
their altar vessels. The service from St. David's, at Radnor, is of 
pewter. They are fine examples of the pewterer's art. 



"OLD GERMANTOWN." 

An exhibition of historical treasures, conducted by the Site and 
Relic Society of Germantown in June, brought together a collection 
of unusual rarity dealing with the early history of Germantown and 
of Pennsylvania. Among the most interesting documents shown 

were those loaned by Judge 
Samuel W. Pennypacker, includ- 
ing the first map of German- 
town — the earliest original map 
made in Pennsylvania — made in 
1686; the original printed arti- 
cles of agreement of the Frank- 
fort Land Company, dated No- 
vember 12, 1686 (the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania pos- 
sesses the only other known 
copy) ; the original manuscript 
power of attorney from the 
SEAL OP GERMANTOWN. Fraukfort Laud Company to 

Johannes Kelpius, the hermit of 
the Wissahickon, granted in 1790, appointing him and two others 
agents of the company in Germantown and vicinity ; the only known 
copy of the inaugural thesis of Francis Daniel Pastorius, printed at 
Altdorff in 1685 ; a deed of Hermann Opden Graeff, printed on paper 
made at the Rittenhouse Mill — ^he was "Towne President and one of 
the eleven nen who incorporated Germantown in 1689'^ J ^ broadside 
printed by Christopher Saur in 1738, the first printing done in Ger- 
mantown; Conrad Beisel's copy of the "Weyrauchshugel/^ the first 
book printed in Germantown; the Saur Bible of 1742, the first Bible 
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Historic Oermantotcn. chew house, germantown. 

printed in America in any European language ; the second and third 
Saur BiblCvS; the only complete set known of the seven Testaments 
printed in Germantown ; and the only known copy of the first extant 
primer printed in Pennsylvania. 

Among other exhibits was the wooden British Grenadier, loaned 
by Charles J. Wister, used as a piece "of stage scenery in a costume 
ball held during the Revolutionary War; the Chew coach, used by 
Justice Chew in traveling between Baltimore and Philadelphia; Ger- 
mantown's first fire engine, made of wood with brass trimmings and 
brought from England in 1730; a chair belonging to William Penn; 
the stepping stone which once stood in front of the old Billmeyer 
House, Germantown and Upsal street, upon which General Washing- 
ton stood and directed the battle of Germantown ; the original jour- 
nal of Kelpius, the Wissahickon mystic; a collection of wedding 
dresses, including that worn by the bride of Pastorius; a breakfast 
table with china and silverware all dating from 1735 to 1750, most 
of it belonging to Christopher Marshall ; a collection of paintings on 
china of historic places in Germantown, by Mrs. E. P. McCormick; 
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Historic Qermantovcn. germantown academy. 

a collection of early views, by Horace F. McCann ; the first comet of 
the First City Troop of Philadelphia ; a telescope belonging to Wash- 
ington, and a host of other objects of the deepest interest and historic 
value. 

The exhibition was held in the gymnasium of the Germantown 
Academy, in itself a most interesting historic spot, the main building, 
still in use and in good state of preservation, having been erected 
in 1760. 



PERRY LOAN EXHIBITION. 

The eighty-ninth anniversary, on September 10, of Commodore 
Perry's victory on Lake Erie, was marked by a loan exhibition of 
Perry relics by the museum of the Public Library in Erie. A great 
variety of interesting objects were displayed on this occasion. The 
collection embraced pieces of wood and spikes from the Lawrence 
and the Niagara; a battle lantern of the Lawrence, which still re- 
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tains one of the sheets of horn used in it ; a piece of the boat which 
conveyed Perry from the Lawrence to the Niagara ; pictures of the 
battle ; photographs of the Lawrence when raised in Misery Bay in 
1875; the roof frame of the Niagara skylight; a fac-simile of the 
original "Don't give up the ship" flag; a twenty- four pound shot 
from the Niagara; a "Call to arms," issued by the Erie citizens at 
the outbreak of the war of 181 2, and a number of objects made from 
wood from the Lawrence. The exhibition also included a number 
of miscellaneous historical objects, some of which were loaned, and 
some gifts to the permanent collection of the museum. 



WASHINGTONIANA EXHIBITION IN PHILADELPHIA. 

The Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania, F. and A. M., held in No- 
vember and December a notable Loan Exhibition of Washingtoniana 
in the Masonic Temple, Philadelphia, in connection with the Sesqui- 
centennial Anniversary of the initiation of Washington into Free- 
masonry. The exhibition was made under the direction of Mr. 
George R. Rupp, Librarian of the Grand Lodge, and was one of the 
largest and most important ever made in Philadelphia. Dr. Charles 
E. Cadwalader loaned a series of twelve letters from Gen. Washing- 
ton to Gen. John Cadwalader, written on the eve of the battle of 
Trenton. Chief Justice James T. Mitchell, who owns the largest 
collection of portraits of Washington, loaned 188 of the rarest, many 
of which were the only known copies. From Dr. S. Solis Cohen 
came Houdon's Carrara marble bust, and Mr. George W. Kendrick, 
Jr., sent the original bronze replica of the one made by Houdon in 
1785 from Washington's life-mask. From Mr. George C. Thomas 
was received Martha Washington's Prayer Book, and Mr. Kendrick 
loaned her Bible, with the record of Custis and Lee families. The 
Grand Lodge exhibited the beautiful Masonic Apron which Madame 
Lafayette embroidered for Washington and Lafayette presented to 
him in 1784. Two most interesting exhibits were a pair of pitchers 
with portraits of Washington by Birch, and made by Tucker. These 
are the finest examples known of the porcelain made by Tucker, who 
established in Philadelphia the first porcelain pottery in America. 
Many signed letters, bank checks, bonds, cut-glass, silver and other 
personal relics and souvenirs were exhibited. 
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The Friendly Sons of St. Patrick loaned their Minute Book 
with Washington's autograph as a member, and the gold medal pre- 
sented to him by the Society. The collection of Washington pitchers 
contained all the rare ones, and was loaned by Mr. Henry Whelen, 
Jr., the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, and others. Three orig- 
inal portraits in oil by Stuart and the two Peales, occupied prominent 
places. Over i,ooo separate exhibits were exhibited. 



UWCHI.AN MEETING HOUSE, CHESTER COUNTY, PENN. BUILT 1756. 

Myers: lrinh Quakers. 
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BIOGRAPHY AND GENEALOGY. 



Andrew Carnegie: The Man and His Work. By Barnard Alder- 
son. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1902. 
No private citizen of any country is more conspicuously in th^ 
public eye than Mr. Carnegie. His comings and goings, his views 
and opinions, his gifts and endowments, his pleasures and his work, 
are matters of public interest, and joined to this interest is wide- 
spread admiration for one whose distinction is thatj while he has 
given away princely sums of mone>', his final fame will rest, not on 
the amount distributed, but on the way in which it was distributed. 
It would seem easy enough to give money away, but not many men 
have achieved the notable success Mr. Carnegie has achieved in giv- 
ing wisely and well. 

These facts are so generally known and are so widely recognized 
that it seems strange a book should have been written, one of whose 
main purposes should be to prove that Mr. Carnegie "stands head 
and shoulders above most of his fellow-millionaires.*' That, we are 
informed in the preface, is one of the purposes of Mr. Alderson's 
biography. But whatever the thought behind the preparation of the 
book, there can be no doubt of its welcome nor of its value. It is 
published pnder auspices that give to it unquestioned authenticity 
and reliability. It presents Mr. Carnegie in the varied aspects in 
which he has long -been before the public. It is pleasantly written; 
and, if there lives a being who misunderstands its subject, he will 
find in its pages an unbiased record of a life filled to completion with 
noble thoughts and noble deeds, joined, as they rarely are, with the 
ability and means to put them into practical operation. 
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Genealogy of the Smedley Family. Compiled by Gilbert Cope. 
Lancaster, Pa.: Wickersham Printing Company, 1901. 
The Smedleys rank among the oldest families in Pennsylvania, 
deriving their direct descent from George Smedley, who was sup- 
posedly born in Derbyshire, England, and came to the province of 

Pennsylvania about 1682. George 
Smedley died in Willistown 
Township, Chester County, 
March 3, 1724; and a number of 
deeds, records, and documents re- 
lating to this George Smedley 
have been preserved, and most of 
them are given in full in the 
Genealogy compiled by Mr. 
Cope, some of them in fac-simile. 
The thorough and exhaustive 
work performed by Mr. Cope in 
here tracing out and recording all 
the branches of a large family 
down to the latest generation, is 
the result of a provision in the 
will of the late Samuel L. Smed- 
ley, who set aside a sum of money 
SMEDLEY ARMS. ^^^ ^^^ purpose of putting into 

intelligent shape the records of 
the Smedley family which he had been accumulating for many years. 
Mr. Samuel L. Smedley himself was for many years a con- 
spicuous and useful citizen of Philadelphia.. He was born at Edg- 
mont. Pa., December 29, 1832; he early took up the profession of 
surveying, and in 1858 he was made a member of the Board of 
Surveyors for his district, and continuously held that office for fifteen 
years. In 1872 he was made Chief Engineer and Surveyor of the 
city of Philadelphia, and was re-elected by city councils to that office 
in 1877, 1882 and 1887. When this office was made subject to ap- 
pointment by the Director of Public Works, Mr. Smedley was re- 
tained until he resigned in 1893. He died in Philadelphia in the 
following year. During his term of office as Chief Engineer and 
Surveyor many important public works were carried out by the city 
of Philadelphia. Among these were the bridges over the Schuylkill 
at Penrose Ferry, South street, Market street, Fairmount and Girard 
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avenues. The Walnut street bridge was planned- during his admin- 
istration, but was completed by his successor. He made the original 
surveys for the territory included in Fairmount Park, and was per- 
sonally instrumental in obtaining the* Lansdowne and Jesse and 
Rebecca George donations of land to this park. 

The Genealogy of the Smedley Family is a model work of its 

_ class ; it is of generous size, handsomely printed and well illustrated. 

It is not only a record of descent, but it contains many documents 

of historical value and deep personal interest, as might be expected 

from the wide experience of the compiler in work of this description. 

A History of William Penn, Founder of Pennsylvania. By W. 
Hepworth Dixon. New York: New Amsterdam Book Com- 
pany, 1902. [Special edition, limited to 250 copies.] 
Dixon's life of Penn, which is an old and standard work, was 
originally written as a defence against the charges made against 
Penn by Macaulay in his history. The present reprint, which ap- 
pears in two forms, an ordinary edition and a limited one, is an 
extremely handsome and beautiful volume in the latter state, printed 
with sumptuous margins, attractively bound in white and gray, but 
printed in rather small type. The portrait prefixed to it is an inade- 
quate reproduction of the famous "armour'^ portrait of Penn. Al- 
though this work does not rank as an exhaustive one, its reappear- 
ance in its present form is welcome. It is to be regretted, however, 
that the publishers did not provide an editor who would at least have 
presented a bibliography of the book and added an index. The latter 
deficiency is quite inexcusable. 

Daniel Boone. By Reuben Gold Thwaites. New York : D. Apple- 
ton & Co., 1902. 

The name of Daniel Boone has become so intimately associated 
with Kentucky and witk adventure and discovery in the Far West 
that the fact of his Pennsylvania birth has been almost lost sight of 
in the glamor of his adventurous career. Boone was the typical 
backwoodsman of the transallegheny region. His father and grand- 
father were born in Devonshire, England, and took up their perma- 
nent residence in the province of Pennsylvania in 171 7. His father. 
Squire Boone, married Sarah Morgan at the Gwynedd meeting- 
house in 1720; Daniel, the fourth son and sixth child, was born 
November 2, 1734. 

From his earliest childhood his days were spent in the woods. 
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His life was a constant search for ample space and perfect freedom. 
From Pennsylvania he went, with his parents, to North Carolina; 
thence into Kentucky, because the Carolina borders were too crowd- 
ed; then to the Kanawha Valley, because Kentucky was being set- 
tled too fast; and finally to Missouri. Popularly regarded as the 
founder of Kentucky, the first settlement — Harrodsburg — was 
founded nearly a year before he reached the region. But his career 
was eminently picturesque and romantic, and the popular conception 
of him as an heroic explorer and lover of nature rests on a true 
appreciation of his character. 

No more competent person than Dr. Thwaites could have been 
obtained for the preparation of this book. Its author is saturated 
with a profound knowledge of the history of the West, and has had 
unusual advantages in having access to much unused material in the 
preparation of this volume. It makes no pretense to be the last word 
on its subject, but is a brief and spirited iaccount of one of the most 
remarkable sons of Pennsylvania. 

James Wilson, James Smith and George Ross, Three Signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, Who Were Members of the Cum- 
berland County Bar. Historical Address. By the Hon. Edward 
W. Biddle. [Carlisle, 1902.] 

Judge Biddle's historical address is a carefully prepared sum- 
mary of the lives of three signers of the Declaration of Independence 
who were intimately associated with the history of Cumberland 

County. Of the many distinguished 

V ^^^ttf^*^ ^^^ ^^^ were identified with the 

ty^^/^H^i^ ^^r^C^^^i^ ^^^'y history of that region of 

Pennsylvania, Judge Biddle regards 
James Wilson as the greatest man who ever lived there. Ross alone 

was born in America, having been 
born in New Castle, Delaware ; Smith 
was bom in Ireland; Wilson was a 
Scotchman. Their intense patriotism 
and their useful activity in the prov- 
ince made them typical Pennsylvanians. This pamphlet is not only 

an admirable summary of the notable 
part each took in the public life of 
Pennsylvania, but a number of inter- 
esting details concerning their careers 
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at the Bar have also been included. The address was delivered be- 
fore the Historical Committee of the Carlisle Civic Club, and is a 
useful sketch of the lives of three notable Pennsylvanians. 

Sally Wister's Journal. Edited by Albert Cook Myers. Philadel- 
phia : Ferris & Leach, 1902. 

Sally Wister's Journal has long been known as one of the most 
sprightly and entertaining contemporary records of the Revolu- 
tionary War that has come down to modem times. The author 
was a bright young Quaker girl of sixteen, the daughter of Daniel 
Wister, a prosperous merchant of Philadelphia. The Journal was 
written for the benefit of the author's dear friend, Deborah Norris^ 
afterward famous as the wife of Dr. George Logan, and the accom- 
plished mistress of Stenton. Strangely enough, she never saw the 
manuscript until after Sally Wister^s death. It was written while 
the Wister family were in retreat at the farmhouse of Hannah Foulke 
in Gwynedd, while the British were occupying Philadelphia. Al- 
though frequently referred to by modem historians, it has not before 
been printed in its entirety. 

Notwithstanding that the Journal is the composition of a very 
young girl, it sparkles with lively enthusiasm and keen description, 
and is a work of genuine interest in itself. Mr. Myers has edited 
it in a truly delightful manner. A competent introduction, dealing 
with the known facts of Polly Wister's life, is followed by a careful 
reproduction of the famous Journal, which, at every needful pointy 
has been enriched with copious biographical, genealogical and his- 
torical notes. Every personage mentioned in the Journal is carefully 
identified, and his or her biography summarized. The preparation 
of this volume has evidently been a labor of love to its editor, and he 
has performed his work admirably and with enthusiasm. It is beau- 
tifully printed, with photographs of the houses with which Polly 
Wister was identified, portraits of the characters included in the nar- 
rative, autograph fac-similes, and reproductions in color. 

Memoir of Charles E. Smith. Prepared by E. A. Scott. Buffalo : 

The Matthews-Northrup Works, 1902. 

This is an admirably prepared and beautifully printed memorial 
of a conspicuous citizen of Philadelphia. Mr. Smith was born in 
that city, November i, 1820, and died there April 15, 1900. His 
long life was one of great usefulness and activity. He was a pioneer 
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in the manufacture of iron and in the development of the iron in- 
dustry in this country. His early activities in the iron industry were 
somewhat overshadowed by his superb services to the Philadelphia 
and Reading Railroad, of which he was president from 1861 to 1869. 
It was the period of the railroad's upbuilding, and Mr. Smith carried 
it to a high degree of prosperity, leaving it with shattered health. 

Mr. Smith was then about fifty years of age, and his business 
career came to an end at that time. He became actively interested 
in the Academy of Natural Sciences in Philadelphia. He was active 
in the establishment of the School of Design for Women, and was 
one of the founders of the Academy of Music in Philadelphia. He 
was one of the early members of the Union League, and was twice 
chosen as its president, in 1877 and 1878. 

A Wilcox-Brown-Medbury Genealogy. Compiled by William 
Alonzo Wilcox. Scranton: Printed for the Author, 1902. 
[Seventy-five copies only.] 

Mr. Wilcox's pamphlet was prepared at the request of the late 
Dr. William H. Egle, for insertion in a projected third volume of 
his Pennsylvania Genealogies, the publication of which has now been 
abandoned. The plan of Dr. Egle's work called for the dropping of 
all lines not represented in Pennsylvania or descended from Penn- 
sylvanians, and some omissions have, in consequence, been made. 

Historical Collections Relating to the Potts Family in Great Britain 
and America. Compiled by Thomas Maxwell Potts, Canons- 
burg, Pa., 1901. 

This portly volume bears ample testimony to the enthusiasm and 
industry of its compiler, and is the fruit of many years of conscien- 
tious labor. Its fragmentary character is the result of imperfect 
record, natural in a new, busy and rapidly developing country, and 
not to any lack of effort on the part of the author. It is necessarily, 
for the most part, rather a mine of genealogical material than a 
genealogy in the proper sense, except as to the branch of the family 
to which the author belongs, which is embodied in 127 pages and 
includes mention of nearly two thousand names. 

The volume, as a whole, gives voluminous data of many sections 
of the family, settled in many States, North and South, tracing them 
back in numerous instances to the original immigrants from Eng- 
land, Wales and Ireland. Most of these were doubtless related, but 
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frequently the relationship could only be traceable. beyond the seas, 
and the material links are lacking. The effort to write of these 
branches has been made by many, especially by the late William John 
Potts, of the Pennsylvania Historical Society, whose work has been 
freely used. 

The family of Thomas Potts, Jr., of Colebrookdale, perhaps 
the best known branch in Eastern Pennsylvania, was quite exhaus- 
tively traced many years ago, by Mrs. Thomas Potts, Jr., of Cam- 
bridge. She bestowed much time and research upon the famous 
"Potts Puzzle,^' with but moderate success. The present author has 
gone still deeper into the matter, and if his deductions may hardly 
be considered quite conclusive, they may perhaps be safely assumed 
to be nearer historic accuracy than those of any of his predecessors. 

History and Genealogy of the von der Sloot Family. By Lewis 

Vandersloot. Harrisburg, Pa., 1902. 

This book treats of a Pennsylvania family which has been emi- 
. nently a ministerial one. For a period of 206 years — from 1695 
to 1901 — ^the ministerial mantle fell successively, in a continu- 
ous and unbroken line, from the shoulders of father to son, although 
in that time two generations elapsed with but one son in the family 
who entered the ministry. The earliest ancestor noted is the Rev. 
Friederich von der Schloth, whose record begins in 1695 with his 
marriage at Barby, Germany. The name has been variously spelled, 
the present form in Pennsylvania being Vandersloot. 

Genealogical Sketch Tracing the Descent of Robert and Phoebe Ann 
(Delany) Wetherill. By H. G. Ashmead. Printed for private 
circulation. Chester, 1902. 

This contribution to the genealogy of a conspicuous Pennsyl- 
vania family covers a wide field, tracing the descent of the children 
of Robert and Phoebe Ann (Delany) Wetherill through the Sharp, 
Keen, Sandelands, Taylor, Thomas, Henvis, Kite, Delany, West, 
Price and Wetherill families. An ancestral chart is followed by a 
series of biographical notes which are presented with some fullness. 
The book also includes a memoir of Col. Sharp Delany, the brother of 
Dr. William Delany and great uncle oi Mrs. Phoebe Ann (Delany) 
Wetherill, who took a conspicuous and influential part in the affairs 
of Philadelphia and Pennsylvania during the formative period of the 
nation. The story of his life is here set forth with some detail for 
the first time, and adds materially to the interest of the book. 
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Henry Melchior Muhlenberg. By Rev. William K. Frick, D.D, 
Philadelphia : Lutheran Publication Society, 1902. 
A brief sketch of the life of Muhlenberg. It is a compact little 

volume presenting a rapid surs'^ey of the career of the famous 

preacher, and is a well-ma^e summary of the life of one of the most 

distinguished founders of Pennsylvania. 

Men and Memories : Personal Reminiscences by John Russell Young. 

Edited by his wife, May D. Russell Young. Two volumes. 

Second Edition. New York: F. Tennyson Neely, 1901. 

John Russell Yoimg was a man of Irish birth who lived for so 
long a time in Philadelphia as to become one of the most notable 
citizens of Pennsylvania. He was a writer of more than usual skill 
and fluency, a thinker and a student, a keen observer, and a man of 
the world, who lived an active and usefid life and died universally 
regretted. The present work had been projected by Mr. Youngs 
but the many calls upon his time in his later years prevented his 
doing much to carry out the plan, and it has remained for his wife 
to prepare this grateful tribute to his memory. 

The contents of the volumes are general, as is to be expected 
in the miscellaneous writings of a newspaper man. The subjects 
cover a very wide range, including sketches of foreign travel, esti- 
mates of eminent Americans, and descriptions of incidents, not a few 
of which are of historic interest, in which Mr. Young himself was 
an active participant. The chapters especially concerned with Penn- 
sylvania relate to Bayard Taylor, Bayard Taylor and Grant, Daniel 
Dougherty, Edwin Forrest, George W. Childs, and John W. Forney. 
His graphic account of the Union League of Philadelphia — which is 
also reproduced in the Chronicle recently published by that Club — is 
an important chapter in local history, which derives an added* inter- 
est from the fact that Mr. Young, who had actively helped to organize 
it, afterward became its president. 



THE CIVIL WAR. 

History of the 127th Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteers. Familiar- 
ly known as the "Dauphin County Regiment.^' Authorized by 
the Regimental Association and Prepared by its Committee. 
This well-made book is entitled to an honorable place among the 

regimental histories of Pennsylvania. The regiment was organized 
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by Colonel William W. Jennings, who early associated with him as 
Lieutenant-Colonel H. C. AUeman. It was chiefly composed of re- 
cruits from Dauphin County, and the organization proceeded so rap- 
idly under Governor Curtin's proclamation of July 21, 1862, that on 
August 17 of the same year nine companies were on their way to the 
front. >- The most important^engagements in which the regiment 
took part were the battles of Fredericksburg and Ghancellorsville, 
in both of which it conducted itself with heroic braverya 

Company. *'A'' of the regiment was locally known as the "First 
City Zouaves" of Harrisburg. This body had been organized in 
1 861 ; May 25, 1862, the Government issued a hurry call for the en- 
listment of all the volunteer militia, and the First City Zouaves were 
mustered into the United States service on the same day. The order 
for enlistment was rescinded within two days, and the company was 
mustered out May 2^^ 1862. It is an interesting fact that this com- 
pany was the only one mustered in by the United States authorities 
under this call. It subsequently became part of the 127th Regiment, 
but was almost immediately detached "for special duty within the 
Department." Its later history was, therefore, distinct from that of 
its regiment. 

This memorial history has been prepared with much care. Full 
rosters, with well-edited histories of each man, are included, together 
with accounts of the two chief battles in which it engaged. The 
book includes much biographical matter, a chapter of "Incidents," 
and an account of the 127th Regimental Association. 

Durell's Battery in the Civil War. (Independent Battery D, Penn- 
sylvania Volunteer Artillery.) A Narrative of the Campaigns 
and Battles of Berks and Bucks Counties^ Artillerists in the 
War of the Rebellion, from the BatterVs Organization, Sep- 
tember 24, 1 86 1, to its Muster Out of Service, June 13^ 1865. 
By Lieutenant Charles A. Cuffel. [Doylestown.] 
The services of DurelFs Battery, remarks Lieut. Cuffel, ap- 
pear to have been overlooked to a great extent by the historians of the 
jCivil War, but they were not the less worthy of the very complete 
and permanent record now prepared. It originated in connection 
with the 104th Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, under the com- 
mand of Col. W. W. H. Davis, of Doylestown, Pa., who had received 
authority from the War Department to recruit a regiment of infantry 
jand a battery of artillery under President Lincoln's first call for 
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300,000 volunteers for three years' service. Captain George W. 
Durell, who commanded the Battery, and from whom it took its 
name, had been orderly sergeant of the Ringgold Artillery of Read- 
ing, which was among the First Defenders to arrive at Washington 
on the outbreak of hostilities. The battery was in service forty-five 
months, and took part in a number of notable battles and engage- 
ments. Bull Run, Antietam, Fredericksburg, Vicksburg, Jackson, 
The Wilderness, Spottsylvania, Petersburg, Appomattox — ^these are 
but a few of the more notable names with which it was associated. 
During the war it traveled 7,700 miles, about 1,800 by marches, 3,000 
by water, and 2,900 by railway. 

As Seen from the Ranks : A Boy in the Civil War. By Charles E. 

Benton, of the 150th New York State Volunteers. New York 

and London : G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1902. 

This book, which recounts the personal experience of a private 
soldier in the Civil War, is a powerful arraignment of the horrors of 
modem war. The author's first personal experience was in the battle 
of Gettysburg, and he draws a graphic picture of that terrific con- 
flict. He pictures war as it really is and as seen from the ranks, 
although, having been assigned to the musical corps, he himself was 
a non-combatant. His story of the conflict at Gettysburg is a thrill- 
ing one. He tells only what he himself saw, and he tells it with 
force and most interestingly. While the author doubtless had no 
thought of writing an argument against war, it is impossible to read 
his strongly drawn pictures without a realizing sense of its horror 
and utter barbarity, even when pursued with the noblest ends in 
view. A sketch of military experiences that begins with the battle 
of Gettysburg and ends with the conclusion of the war cannot but 
be of the deepest interest. This quality this little book possesses in 
an eminent degree. 

DESCRIPTIVE. 

Pictures of Old Philadelphia. From the Originals in the Collection 
of the Library Company of Philadelphia. Reproduced on a uni- 
form scale. By Julius F. Sachse. Philadelphia. [Published 
by the Author.] 1901. [Eight copies printed.] 
Dr. Sachse's reproductions form a magnificent work of one 
hundred plates, reproduced by a new photographic process. Phila- 
delphia contains three great collections of views of the old city : the 
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Birch views, published about 1800 as a memorial of the progress of 
the city during its first century; the collection of the Library Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, and a collection of water-color sketches lately 
acquired by the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. The most in- 
teresting and the most valuable, historically, are those belonging to 
the Library Company, consisting of original sketches made and col- 
lected under the supervision of Watson, Poulson and others. They 
are in crayon, pencil and water-color. Dr. Sachse has reduced and 
enlarged them by photography to a uniform scale, and issued them 
in sumptuous form, accompanied with brief explanatory and his- 
torical notes. 

Brought together in consecutive form and arranged, as far as 
practicable, in a chronological manner, these reproductions constitute 
a more effective picture of early Philadelphia than do the originals 
in their disconnected and scattered condition on the Library walls. 
Most of the buildings reproduced have been destroyed. Many were 
small and offered a marked contrast to the buildings that succeeded 
them. Philadelphia, in its early days, was not an impressive city 
and hardly an interesting one, if we may judge from these reproduc- 
tions. But the gardens attached to many of the more considerable 
houses gave it an openness which the modem city is far from show- 
ing. 

This collection of views is valuable, because it includes build- 
ings no longer existing ; buildings which still survive, but shown in 
their original surroundings; sites and places which have been com- 
pletely transformed in our own day, and illustrates, in a faithful and 
pictorial way, the manners and customs of the old Pennsylvania cap- 
ital. Eh*. Sachse's reproductions have been made in the very highest 
form of photographic art, and reproduce the texture and quality of 
the original drawings in an exquisitely delicate way. The Pennsyl- 
vania Society has, fortunately, been able to secure one of the few sets 
made of this beautiful publication. 

i 
Good Order Established in Pennsylvania and New Jersey. By 
Thomas Budd. Reprinted from the Original Edition of 1685. 
With Introduction and Notes by Frederick J. Shepard. Cleve- 
land: The Burrows Brothers Company, 1902. [250 copies 
printed.] 

Budd's Good Order is one of the rarest of early publications 
relating to Pennsylvania, and now that it is generally recognized as 
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Historic Oermantoicn. .wister house, qermantown. 

one of the earliest works of \yilliam Bradford, the few copies that 
have survived of the original issue have obtained very high prices. 
It was written for. the purpose of attracting emigration, as were 
many similar publications. More than once reprinted, the present 
issue has the merit of good appearance and careful editing. The 
text is reproduced from a copy of the original edition in the Lenox 
Library of New York. A photograph of the title page of that copy 
is inserted and adds to the interest of the present printing. The 
editor has prefixed a capital introduction and added some useful 
notes. 

Philadelphia and Notable Philadelphians. By Moses King. New 

York : Moses King, 1962. 

Mr. King's book. is confessedly a picture book, but it is a highly 
interesting record of Philadelphia and its citizens. It contains a 
brief historical and descriptive sketch of the city by Dr. Talcott 
Williams, which is embellished with a number of reproductions of 
views of old Philadelphia. The larger part of the book consists, of 
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Historic Oermantoictt. morris house, germantown. 

portraits of persons and views of residences and buildings to the 
number of 2,152. These consist of portraits of living Philadelphians, 
of Philadelphians of the past, views of Philadelphia, and city and 
country homes. There is no biographical matter. The brief record 
includes a mass of information not readily accessible in other form. 

Ihe Guide Book to Historic Germantown. Prepared for the Site 
and Relic Society by Charles F. Jenkins. Germantown, 1902. 
It is impossible to speak too highly in praise of this very ad- 
mirable little book, not the least interesting aspect of which is its 
pleasant dress and numerous illustrations. The Site and Relic So- 
ciety was organized a year or two ago for the purpose of preserving 
the historical memorials of Germantown ; it has been extremely ac- 
tive, but has undertaken no more important work than the publication 
of this Guide Book. It is not a history of Germantown, but aims 
to present, in as brief a way as possible, the main historic facts con- 
nected with the town, and to arrange these facts in such a way that 
the sightseer may have no trouble in finding and identifying each 
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particular site. The bcMDk includes a chapter on the original settlers 
of Germantown, a short sketch of the history of the town, a brief 
account of the Battle of Germantown, and a note on Francis Daniel 
Pastorius ; but the body of the book consists of a series of very care- 
fully prepared notes on the historic buildings and places of German- 
town. The^e notes are quite full enough to give exactly the informa- 
tion every intelligent visitor to a place of historic or artistic interest 
desires. It is the kind of book that is needed for every place having 
any historical associations. 

From Philadelphia to the Poconos : A Guide to the Delaware Valley, 
Trenton, Lambertville, Easton, Phillipsburg, Belvidere, Port- 
land and the Delaware Water Gap. Prepared by Charles F. 
Jenkins. Philadelphia: Ferris & Leach, 1902. 
This is an interesting and useful little guide book of a pic- 
turesque and delightful part of Eastern Pennsylvania. The author 
briefly notes the historical associations of the places between Phila- 
delphia and the Poconos. It is abundantly illustrated with fi«e half- 
tone illustrations, and a map of the locality treated. 

When I Went West from the Bad Lands to California. By Robert 
D. McGonigle. Pittsburg, 1901. [250 copies printed.] 
This is a pleasantly-written book of a trip to the Far \Vest made 
by a citizen of Pittsburg. The author disarms criticism in his pref- 
ace by remarking that "Whoever feds disposed to criticise is at 
liberty to do so to his heart's content/' It is hard to quarrel with 
so genial a writer, and quite unnecessary. The book is illustrated 
with photographs taken by Mr. McGonigle. 



HISTORY. 

The Scotch-Irish; or the Scot in North Britain, North Ireland, and 
North America. By Charles A. Hanna. Two Vols. New 
York and London : G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1902. 
These two large volumes contain an immense amount of ma- 
terial, quotations, theories, lists of names, records and other matters, 
the mere recital of which would fill several pages. The part taken 
by the Scotch-Irish in the development of America, and especially 
of Pennsylvania, v/as so notable, and the need of a good book on the 
subject has been so apparent, that some disappointment must be felt 
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that so large a work as the present one should have been undertaken 
without accomplishing more. Mr. Hanna does, in a measure, disarm 
criticism by stating that his volumes are not intended as a history of 
the Scotch-Irish people; but he has weighed them down with so 
many unnecessary quotations — frequently expanded to many pages 
— that he has handicapped himself by the very extent of the ground 
he has covered. 

Mr. Hanna is a writer of very pronounced opinions, and that 
many of his views are not shared by other investigators adds an 
additional zest to his contentions. That the New England historians 
have sought to claim an especial patriotism for their own district is 
an aspect of our Colonial history that is now generally admitted as 
true outside that region. That the English nation has, for many 
centuries, displayed a somewhat grasping attitude toward the rest of 
the world seems also an established fact. But to erect on these 
premises a contention that the American Revolution had its origin 
in American hatred of England, that it was largely fostered by the 
Scotch-Irish, and that it was especially furthered by the Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterian churches, with their representative system of church 
government spread throughout the country from Maine to Georgia, 
is awakening controversy with a vigor that Mr. Hanna himself would 
be the first to describe as Scottish. 

The term Scotch-Irish is known only in America, or at least here 
first had its usage. It is of geographical and not racial significance, 
and is applied to persons of Scotch ancestry who settled in the Plan- 
tation of Ulster under James I. They preserved their individuality 
to such an extent — not even intermarrying with the Irish — that the 
descendants of the original settlers from Scotland carried their 
Scotch characteristics with them to America, with results that Mr. 
Hanna has eloquently enlarged upon. Their settlements in America 
were so numerous that Mr. Hanna does not venture to so much as 
summarize them; but, taking the establishment of Presbyterian 
churches as a guide to their location, he notes at least twelve before 
the close of the seventeenth century. Of these, five were in Mary- 
land, two in Virginia, two in Delaware, one in Pennsylvania, one in 
New Jersey, and one in South Carolina. 

The great influx which came later was occasioned by religious 
persecution by the Episcopal authorities, a system of landlordism 
which discouraged thrift and enterprise, prohibitory discrimination 
against the trade and manufactures of Ulster in favor of those of 
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England, and the enforced payment of tithes to thd Episcopal clergy. 
An almost continuous stream of Scotch-Irish poured into America 
from 1735 to 1760. Although important centres of Scotch-Irish were 
settled in New England, the Carolinas and Virginia, the great ma- 
jority landed on the Delaware, and soon formed a notable part of the 
population of Pennsylvania. 

The history of the Scotch-Irish in America is, therefore, largely 
that of their settlement in Pennsylvania, and one of the most impor- 
tant chapters in Mr. Hanna's book relates to this State. The first 
Presbyterian Synod in America held its initial meeting in Philadel- 
phia, September 17, 171 7. Before 1720 the Scotch-Irish had ex- 
tended their settlements to the mouth of the Susquehanna, and there 
formed three new congregations. At the beginning of the third 
decade of the eighteenth century settlements were begun in the Cum- 
berland Valley, west of the Susquehanna, and thence extended still 
further into the Wilderness. Before 1760 they had made settlements 
in all the present townships of Cumberland, Franklin and Adams 
counties, and in parts of York, Perry, Juniata and Mifflin counties. 
The Rev. Charles C. Beatty, who accompanied Forbes' army to Fort 
Duquesne in 1757 was probably the first Presbyterian missionary to 
cross the Alleghany Mountains. 

But the history of the Scotch-Irish in Pennsylvania was con- 
cerned with many other things than the record of churches and the 
meetings of Presbyteries and Synods. They were essentially pio- 
neers. It was not wholly a matter of choice with them, for by the 
time of their arrival the lands near the coast or the Delaware had 
been pre-empted, and they had, perforce, to take lands on the fron- 
tier. It is to their discredit that they frequently did so without 
acquiring a legal title for their lands, and even going so far as to 
decline to pay for them. But they formed a body of hardy warriors, 
who acted as a buffer between the Indians and the non-combatant 
Quakers in the southeast of the province. 

Mr. Hanna entirely misunderstands the policy of the Quakers in 
Pennsylvania when he accuses them, as he does in one of his earlier 
chapters, of cowardice in their treatment of the Indians and the 
pioneer settlers. But he boldly sees in the tragedy of the Cones- 
toga Indians a survival of the mediaeval customs of the Scotch, and 
calmly excuses the rising of the "Paxtang Boys" on this ground. 
His explanation may be the true one, but it will hardly satisfy the 
humanitarian. 
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Mr. Hanna has displayed prodigious energy in the making of his 
book, but he has distinctly weakened it by the length of his quota- 
tions and by the inchoate arrangement of its contents. 

The Rise of Religious Liberty in America : A History. By Sanford 
H. Cobb. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1902. 

Mr. Cobb's book is a notable study of a highly interesting and 
important subject. It is not, he tells us, a history of churches or of 
religion in America, but aims to be political rather than religious. 
It attempts a systematic narrative of the historical development 
through which the civil law in America came to the decree of entire 
liberty of conscience and of worship. 

Religious liberty in America had its most notable development in 
Rhode Island and in Pennsylvania; and Mr. Cobb devotes one of his 
most important chapters to these colonies. While admitting that 
"practically the liberty of the individual in religious matters was 
from the beginning nearly as well assured in Pennsylvania as in the 
colony of Williams," Mr. Cobb finds in the former colony the most 
absolute development of religious liberty. He singularly enough 
places Rhode Island ahead of Pennsylvania in this respect because to 
it "belongs the signal honor of first defining that liberty in consti- 
tutional terms.^^ The fact that Roger Williams founded his colony 
in 1636, and his charter from King Charles II., expressly confirming 
Williams's idea of religious liberty, was granted twenty years before 
Penn's charter was issued, would not seem justifiable ground on 
which to base any criticism of Pennsylvania's backwardness. 

The truth is, Mr. Cobb is hardly fair either to William Penn or 
to colonial Pennsylvania. He admits that Penn's addiction to the 
cause of liberty was true and life-long, and that his definitions of 
law and liberty could not be finer or more just; but he sees in the 
restrictions set forth in Penn's Frame that all officers of the province 
should be such as professed faith in Jesus Christ, and that no believer 
in God should be interfered with in his way or method of worship, 
restrictions in liberty which detract somewhat from the fundamental 
positions of the great Quaker. Mr. Cobb appears to overlook the 
fact that Penn was a profoundly religious man who, while avowing 
the utmost religious liberty, could not see, and rightly could not see, 
that his dearly-prized liberty was consonant with non-belief in God. 
Penn's colony was, to him, a "holy experiment" ; he did not require 
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his people to be believers in God, but he was unwilling to trust its 
government to others. 

That Penn could not help himself in assenting to the application 
of the English Toleration Act to the province, and that Pennsyl- 
vania afterward added to its laws regulations singularly at variance 
with the views of its founder in these matters, are historic facts that 
in no way detract from the fundamental positions advanced by Penn. 
The religious liberty proposed and furthered by Penn is one of the 
most important factors in the development of Pennsylvania, and it is 
a significant fact that even the restrictive laws of the province 
wrought no hardships to those against whom they were supposed to 
be directed. 

Immigration of the Irish Quakers into Pennsylvania, 1682-1750. 
With Their Early History in Ireland. By Albert Cook Myers, 
M.L. Published by the Author. Swarthmore, Pa., 1902. 
This large volume is a genuine contribution to the early history 

of Pennsylvania, and opens up a branch of the subject hitherto prac- 
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tically neglected. The author's industry in examining materials, 
both in this country and abroad, has been very great, and yet prior 

to 1700 he has been unable to 

J. ^^ ^ find any instance of a Celtic- 

^^Xi^^yrt i^ C^^^T^^n. Irishman becoming a Quaker. 

^ The Irish Quakers were, in 

fact, not Irish at all, but of 
Scotch and English descent. The leader and founder of 
Quakerism in Ireland was William Edmundson (1627-1712), one 
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of Cromweirs soldiers. Th^ first Quaker meeting in Ireland was 
held in 1654, and missionaries came from England in the same year. 
The movement spread and many missionaries were engaged in the 
work of making converts. 

The causes which, led to the emigration of the Quakers from 
England and Wales were identical with those that led to their re- 
moval from Ireland. Maryland, West Jersey, the Carolinas and 
Virginia received them, but by far the larger number proceeded di- 
rectly to Pennsylvania and remained in that province. Yet so com- 
pletely was this immigration composed of persons of English and 
Scotch descent, that Mr. Myers notes Only five families with the Cel- 
tic prefix Mc — McCool, McMollin, or McMillan, McClum^ McNabb 
and McNice— ^nd even these, he admits, may be of Scotch descent, the 
prefix being common to both Irish and Scotch surnames, and these 
families coming from regions settled by the Scotch. The only Quaker 
family with a distinctively Irish name that came to Pennsylvania was 
that of' the O-Mooneys, who came from Ballinacree Meeting and 
settled at Sadsbury, Lancaster County. 

Mr. Myers treats his subject exhaustively. He quotes many 
letters of the early immigrants and draws a lifelike picture of their 
actual surroundings and conditions. Detailed tables, giving the 
place of origin of each immigrant and their places of settlement, shed 
further light on their history. The chapters on "Places of Settle- 
ment*^ arid "Sdcial Life of the Irish Friends'^ are filled with a wealth 
of illustrative and descriptive material of the utmost value and much 
detail. An additional chapter on "Some Prominent Irish Friends 
of Pennsylvania" completes the picture, with interesting biographical 
studies. 

A vast mass of genealogical material is given in the Appendix, 
which fills about a third of the volume. Here is included a list of the 
certificates of removal from Ireland received at the monthly meetings 

of Friends in Pennsylvania between 
1682 and 1750, with genealogical notes 
from Friends' Records in Ireland and 
Pennsylvania, genealogies, county his- 
tories, and. other sources. Extensive 
genealogical notes on important families are added. The volume 
concludes with a bibliography of the subject and an inde?c. 

The book is handsomely printed, and is luxuriously illustrated 
with fine engravings, diagrams, fac-similes, portraits and other illus- 
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trations. It is a scholarly monument to the industry of the author, 
and one of the most important Pennsylvania books of the year. 

Quaker Arrivals at Philadelphia, 1682-1750: Being a List of Certifi- 
cates of Removal Received at Philadelphia Monthly Meeting 
of Friends. By Albert Cook Myers, M.L. Philadelphia: 
Ferris & Leach, 1902. [300 copies printed.] 
The scope of this book is expressed in its title. The Friends at 
Philadelphia belonged to the Burlington Monthly Meeting of New 
Jersey before the foimding of their own Monthly Meeting. The 
minutes record that **The first Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, 
to treat of business occurring among themselves, was held . . the 
9th day of the nth month, being the third of the week, in the year 
1682." Steps were immediately taken that **Friends of this meeting 
do bring in their Certificates from the respective meeting of friends 
they belonged to in other Countries, and that they be Registred 
according to the time of their arrival here, in this province.^' At 
first most of the certificates received were recorded and but few of 
the originals preserved; later many were both recorded and pre- 
served. A large number, however, were never recorded, and these 
unrecorded originals have but recently been made accessible for 
examination. 

Professor Myers' book includes a complete list of hundreds of 
Quaker emigrants from England, Ireland, Wales, Barbadoes, etc., 
arriving at the Philadelphia Monthly Meeting during the period 
treated, and gives the location whence they came and other items of 
interest valuable to the genealogist and historian. The material was 
compiled from the original manuscript records of the Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting, from the Book of Recorded Certificates now pre- 
served at Fifteenth and Race streets, and from Original Certificates 
and Men's and Women's Minutes retained at Fourth and Arch 
streets. This matter is now printed for the first time in book form. 

A Quaker Experiment in Government: History of Quaker Govern- 
ment in Pennsylvania, 1682-1783. By Isaac Sharpless, Presi- 
dent of Haverford College. Popular Edition. Two volumes in 
one. Philadelphia : Ferris & Leach, 1902. 
It was a happy thought to bring the two volumes forming jthis 
book, and originally issued by different publishers, into one. It is in 
no sense an abridged edition, but a reprinting of the earlier issues. 
This history is- one of the most important contributions made in 
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recent years to the early history of Pennsylvania. Dr. Sharpless, 
himself a Quaker, aims to present, without personal bias, an accurate 
picture of the remarkable experiment in government undertaken by 
William Penn ; and the success of his book has been due not alone 
to his fine scholarship, but to the evenness with which he has held the 
scales of the impartial critic. The author's purpose has been to 
include, with other sources of information, the contemporary Quaker 
view, gathered from a careful examination of Meeting Records and 
private letters of the times, and a fairly intimate personal acquaint- 
ance with many who probably represent nn this generation, in their 
mental and moral characteristics, the "Quaker Governing Class" of 
the first century of the province of Pennsylvania. 

The first part of the book treats of the history of the Quakers 
in Pennsylvania so far as they appeared in their new character of a 
governing people, covering the period between their arrival in 1682 
to their withdrawal from the 'General Assembly in 1756, when war 
was declared upon the Indians. The second portion deals with the 
Quakers in the Revolution. Dr. Sharpless does not undertake to de- 
fend nor condemn their position, but aims to state it fairly, and 
admirably summarizes the situation. The Quakers were friends of 
liberty, but were opposed to war ; they wished to maintain their civil 
rights, but not by illegality and revolution; they were unwilling to 
give aid to the British, but, divided in their sympathies, they were 
largely united in the position that they could take no part in the 
strife of the time. In the end they adopted a position of strict neu- 
trality ; they did not seek protection within the British lines, nor did 
they join the American forces, save in individual cases. No chapter 
of Pennsylvania history is so difficult for the modem non-Quaker to 
understand than this. The unbiased and accurate record of Dr. 
Sharpless will go far to explain the real situation, and make clear 
the motives that animated the Quakers in the trying days of the 
Revolution. 

The Courts of Justice, Bench and Bar of Washington County, Penn- 
sylvania. By Boyd Crumrine. Washington Bar Association: 
Washington, Pa., 1902. 

This elaborately illustrated and handsome volume appears so 
soon after the dedication of the splendid new Court House at Wash- 
ington, as to be, in a measure, a memorial of that ceremony. It is, 
however, an admirable, survey of the whole court history of the 
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county from the opening of the first term of the courts, October 2, 
1 781, until the present day. It is a veritable storehouse of informa- 
tion, including detailed histories of the four buildings used as court- 
houses in Washington, a history of the organization of - the county 
courts, and biographical sketches of the judges and members of the 
Bar, past and present. The numerous illustrations include portraits 
of all the law judges of the county, together with photographs of 
many conspicuous lawyers, maps and fac-simile?. The author is 
President of the Washington County Historical . Society, and pub- 
lished a "History .of Washington Count/' in 1882. 

Two notable incidents are inscribed in the pages of the history 
of Southwestern Pennsylvania, and with both Washington County 
was intimately associated : the Boundary Dispute with Virginia and 
the Whiskey Insurrection. The former involved so many legal ques- 
tions that it naturally fills considerable space in Mr. Crumrine's book. 
The difficulty began in 1749, by a grant of land by George II. to the 
**Ohio Company," composed chiefly of residents of Virginia. In 
1773 -Pennsylvania created the County of Westmoreland, which in- 
cluded the portion of the disputed territory within the limits of the 
province, and comprised the present counties of Westmoreland, Alle- 
gheny, Fayette, Washington, and Greene. Virginia created the 
District of Augusta, which included this area within Pennsylvania 
and considerable territory within what is now the State of West 
Virginia, and shortly after established three counties of her own, 
Yohogania, Ohio, and Monongahela. From February 21, 1775, to 
August 28, 1780, the territory within Pennsylvania limits was sub- 
ject to two governmental and judicial jurisdictions, one maintained 
by Virginia and the other by Pennsylvania. Both States finally 
agreed to a settlement of the dispute in 1780, and the permanent 
boundary line was fixed a few years later. 

It was under such unusual conditions, and with much bickering 
and dispute as to which was the proper authority, that the history 
of the courts of Washington County begins. Mr. Crumrine tells the 
story with much biographical matter of the deepest interest. Th6 
book deals with an important portion of the history of the State, and is 
a notable contribution to the legal and local history of Pennsylvania. 

Chronicle of the Union League of Philadelphia, 1862-1902. Illus- 
trated. Philadelphia, 1902. 
To those who only know the Union League as a social club, this 
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book will come as a revelation of notable effort, of valuable service 
in national work, of local prejudice overcome, and of able endeavor in 
most important undertakings. "The originating cause of the Union 
League," says the Chronicle, "was dire national peril ; its inspiration 

was pure and disinterested 
patriotism, its foundation- 
stone was devotion to the 
Union; its founders and 
fortifiers were the true sons 
of the founders and up- 
builders of the nation." 
Union men felt themselves 
under a cloud, even in 
Philadelphia, and it was 
under such circumstances 
that Judge J. I. Clark 
Hare proposed to form a 
voluntary band of Union- 
ists with a distinct dec- 
laration of principles and 
objects. By declining to 
join or countenance this 
movement the stay-aways 
would be showing their 
true colors. 

The Union Club was 
formed as a result of this* 
suggestion, the first meet- 
ing being held at the house 
of Benjamin Gerhard about 
November 15, 1862. It 
was a social club, and had 
a powerful influence on the 
social position of disloyal 
men. It maintained an in- 
dependent existence until 
November 21, 1865, but 
meanwhile its members had, December 27, 1862, adopted the articles 
of association of a larger organization, intended to have a home of its 
own, and known as the Union League. Its first house was opened 
at 1 1 18 Chestnut street, January 22^ 1863. Although the social 
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aspect of the club was never forgotten at any moment of its brilliant 
career, the Union League speedily iound itself involved in most im- 
portant and widely diffused public work. A printed circular was 
early distributed urging the formation of similar leagues in other 
cities and towns. Public meetings were held; much outside assist- 
ance was organized by members of the League, to which it also con- 
tributed; a medal of honor was struck, to be awarded to those re- 
garded as deserving well of their country ; a military committee was 
appointed June 2'jy 1863, to organize a Union League Regiment; 
10,000 troops in all were raised by the League at a cost of $108,000; 
a Supervisory Committee for the Enlistment of Colored Troops was 
formed, and raised five regiments. 

Meanwhile, much was being done in literary, philanthropic and 
political work. A Board of Publication was organized early in 
1863 ; in eight years this body issued 4,500,000 publications. These 
comprised 145 pamphlets and 44 posters, lithographs, etc. The 
philanthropic work included finding employment for veterans and 
help was provided for widows and orphans. The League's first ven- 
ture into politics was on the nomination of President Lincoln for a 
second term. During this campaign it issued, among other publica- 
tions, a newspaper, The Union League Gazette, of which 560,000 
copies were distributed during the six most heated weeks of the 
campaign. 

The League's historic period was unquestionably that of its 
organization and its activity during the Civil War. If its later his- 
tory has been less momentous, it has been not because of lessened 
activity and lesser interest in its members, but because the problems 
involved were less acute. Although the nation's life was no longer 
in peril, the League still found much valuable public work to per- 
form, and this has been done creditably and well. 

The book is a sumptuous record of a notable organization. It 
has been admirably prepared; it is written, for the most part, in a 
graphic and fascinating style ; it is ample in its scope and exhaustive 
in its treatment. It thoroughly covers every aspect of the League's 
public and dub history, and is a record of astonishing activity and 
high public utility. It is beautifully printed and handsomely illus- 
trated with photographs, portraits and fac-similes. 

Border Warfare in Pennsylvania During the Revolution. By Lewis 
S. Shimmell. Harrisburg: R. L. Myers & Co., 1901. 
The War of the Revolution offers so many thrilling incidents in 
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its main episodes, and these so fully carry on the chief Hnes of the 
story, that the border conflicts have been largely neglected by his- 
torians concerned only with the war as a whole. The student, how- 
ever, who accepts his history of the war from such studies alone 
fails entirely to comprehend the war and the actual difficulties the 
people had to contend with, and the cruelties and horrors of frontier 
life. Severe as were many experiences of the colonists of the settled 
regions, they were far from experiencing the terrors and the tragedies 
which daily beset the frontiersmen. It was an excellent thought, 
therefore, for Dr. Shimmell to take, for his doctor's thesis, the almost 
un worked subject of the border warfare in Pennsylvania, and a very 
useful summary he has prepared. 

Border life in Pennsylvania was endangered by the absence of 
Indian troubles in the early days of the province. Penn*s friendly 
relations with the Indians are well known, and his influence lasted 
for many years, the people, meanwhile, accustoming themselves to 
the idea that the savages were harmless, or at least readily managed. 
As early as 1727 the first note of warning was struck, but it was not 
until ten years later, on the occasion of the famous Walking Pur- 
chase, that the Indians began to be aggressive. Pennsylvania's soil 
was soon afterward drenched with the blood of venturesome settlers. 
Pontiac's campaign came next, and the final horrors in the alliance 
of the British with the Indians in the Revolutionary War. 

Dr. Shimmell deals with some of the saddest periods in Penn- 
sylvania life, and describes some of the most heroic incidents in a 
time of sore trial and vexation. The book was presented to the 
faculty of the University of Pennsylvania in partial fulfillment of the 
requirements of Doctor of Philosophy, and is an interesting evidence 
of the study of local historical questions in that institution. 

i 
Memorials of the Huguenots in America. With Special Reference 

to Their Emigration to Pennsylvania. By Rev. S. Stapleton, 

A.M., M.S. Carlisle: Huguenot Publishing Co., 1901. 

The author of this book, while presenting an outline sketch of 
the Huguenot emigration to America, lays special stress on their 
movements in Pennsylvania, and thus gives his book distinctive 
character, and summarizes, for the first time, an interesting chapter 
of Pennsylvania history. Numerically, the Huguenots were the 
slightest element in the provincial population of Pennsylvania, and 
yet the instances of public services rendered by them and their de- 
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scendants, both in Pennsylvania and other Huguenot settlements, 
were so great, that the claim of Mr. Stapleton, that they were more 
than immigrants seeking a home in a new land, is no exaggeration. 
The long list of notable men marshaled by Mr. Stapleton as of 
Huguenot descent is proof domonstrative of the quality of the 
Huguenot character. The record for Pennsylvania is a brilliant one, 
the bare enumeration of names filling many pages. 

The first distinctively Huguenot colony to come to Pennsylvania, 
remarks Mr. Stapleton, was that of Madame Ferree, for whom a 
large tract of land was surveyed in Lancaster County in 1710. Her 
party came, with many others, under the leadership of the Rev. 
Joshua Kocherthal, landing in New York in 1709. Most of these, 
after a brief stay in Ulster County, came to Pennsylvania. Madame 
Ferree, with her family, including her son, John, and son-in-law, 
Isaac Lefever, with their families, came to Pequea, which immedi- 
ately became a centre of immigration. . Major-General John F. 
Reynolds, who fell at Gettysburg, July i, 1862, came from the Fer- 
ree-Lefever line. The Huguenots had, however, appeared individu- 
ally in Pennsylvania before Madame Ferree. Peter Menuiut was 
of this stock, as were many of the Swedish and Dutch officials of 
the Colonies on the Delawarie. 

Mr. Stapleton's book has called for much original research and 
involved much study among original and unpublished records. He 
stands practically alone in his subject, and has produced an interest- 
ing and valuable monograph. 

Valley Forge Orderly Book of General George Weedon. New 
York : Dodd, Mead & Co., 1902. [250 copies printed.] 
The intensely interesting revolutionary record here published un- 
der the auspices of the American Philosophical Society is preserved 
by that institution and is now first printed. It is a book of the high- 
est interest, describing the events of the battles of the Brandywine, 
Warren Tavern, Germantown, and Whitemarsh, and dealing in de- 
tail with the life of the camps at Neshaminy, Wilmington, Penny- 
packer^s Mills, Skippack, Whitemarsh, and Valley Forge. Its au- 
thor was a native of Virginia and had reached the rank of Brigadier- 
General in the American Army, February 23, 1777. The record 
begins with the camp at Neshaminy, in Berks County, Pennsylvania, 
August 29, 1777, and closes at Valley Forge May 7, 1778. It is a 
book abounding in details of the soldier's life, and is an original 
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document of great value. It contains a brief preface by Governor 
Pennypacker, and has been printed in truly sumptuous manner, with 
fine paper and extremely handsome typography. The initial letters 
are not quite happy, but otherwise it is an almost faultless example 
of bookmaking. 

An Authentic History of Donegal Presbyterian Church, Located in 
East Donegal Township, Lancaster County, Pa. By J. L. Zieg- 
ler. Mount Joy, 1902. 

Dr. Ziegler has prepared a useful and valuable history of Don- 
egal Church. IJe does not enter particularly into its early history, 
for all records prior to 1786 have been lost, and those immediately 
subsequent to that date are fragmentary. He thus avoids discussing 
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some of the vexatious problems on its origin which have divided local 
historians. The church is of very early foundation, the first mention 
being in 1714. 

Dr. Ziegler presents such facts regarding the church as are 
established by existing documents, and traces its subsequent history 
in sketches of the pastors and their families. A considerable part 
of the book is devoted to genealogical studies of the more important 
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families connected with the church, including the Galbraiths, Pat- 
tersons, Scotts, Hayeses, Lyttles, Baylys, Sterretts, Lowrys, Cam- 
erons, and many others. Careful transcripts of the tombstones in 
the churchyard at Donegal are also included. The appendix con- 
tains an account of the Donegal Moravian Church, the remains of 
which have been almost completely obliterated. 

History of Scranton Postoffice. By Col. E. H. Ripple. Scranton, 
Pa.: Tribune Publishing Company, 1901. 

This book, which has been compiled by Mr. John Power O'Con- 
nor, and published by the Postmaster of Scranton, is an interesting 
account of the history and development of the Postoffice at Scranton. 
The first postoffice in the Lackawanna Valley was established at 
Unionville, January 10, 181 1 ; Benjamin Slocum, the son of one of 
the earliest settlers, was the first postmaster. Unionville had been 
known as Dark Hollow, or Deep Hollow. The Slocums called it 
Unionville, and it afterward formed part of the territory successively 
called Slocum Hollow, or Slocum's Hollow, Lackawanna Ircm 
Works, Harrison, Scrantonia, and Scranton. The postoffice of 

' Unionville was removed to Providence in 1829. The postoffice at 

\ Scrantonia, as it was first called, was opened April i, 1850, with 

; John W. Moore as postmaster. 

Col. Ripple's book, which is illustrated with portraits, includes a 

i sketch of the early history of the Lackawanna Valley postoffices, a 

: list of the Scranton, Hyde Park, and Providence postmasters, biog- 
raphies of the Scranton postmasters, anecdotes relating to the postal 

: service, and exhaustive statistical tables of the operations of the 

>' Scranton Postoffice. 

The Government of. the People of the State of Pennsylvania. By 
Francis Newton Thorpe. Revised Edition. Philadelphia: 
. Eldredge & Brother, 1902. 

Professor Thorpe's little book is a useful compendium of the 
Constitutional law of Pennsylvania. It consists of a brief summary 
of the history of the government of the State, an analysis of -the 
present governmental system, with a statement of the duties of the 
State officers, and the Constitution in full. The statistical tables at 
the end have not been brought down to the last census, although this 
is a re-issue dated 1902. 
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The Pennsylvania-German Society. Proceedings and Addresses at 
Easton, Oct. 26, 1900. Vol. XI. Published by the Society 
[H. M. M. Richards, Secretary, Lebanon, Pa.], 1902. 
The superb work undertaken by the Pennsylvania-German So- 
ciety in publishing a series of exhaustive monographs on the German 
influence in the settlement and development of Pennsylvania is con- 
tinued in the present voltune, 
which contains two mono- 
graphs. These consist of "The 
Lutheran Church in Pennsyl- 
vania, 1 638- 1 800/' by Theodore 
Emmanuel Schmauk, D.D., and 
"The Reformed Church in 
Pennsylvania," by Joseph Henry 
Dubbs, D.D., LL.D. The his- 
tory of the Lutherans fills 355 
pages, and that of the Reformed 
Church 357. 

The histor}' of these churches, 
while largely concerned with the 
Pennsylvania Germans, is by no 
means that of a portion of the people of the State, but fills a notable 
place in the history and development of Pennsylvania as a whole. 
The Lutheran Church was established by the Swedes, and thus far 
antedates the arrival of Penn. The Reformed Church, while much 
later in its origin, numbered among its ministers and leading men 
some of the most conspicuous of the people of Pennsylvania. Their 
history has, therefore, an importance and value much beyond the 
boundaries of the churches themselves. These monographs consti- 
tute the most important histories of these churches in Pennsylvania 
yet published. 

The volume is, throughout, illustrated in the sumptuous manner 
that has distinguished the earlier publications of the Society, con- 
sisting of portraits, views of buildings and places, fac-similes of sig- 
natures, records, autographs, etc., and many lesser illustrations, all of 
which are due to the industry and skill of Dr. Julius F. Sachse, the 
Chairman of the Publication Committee. 

Romances of Early America. By Edward Robins. Philadelphia: 
George W. Jacobs & Co., 1902. 
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This volume contains a number of sketches of romantic inci- 
dents in the early history of the Republic, agreeably written, pleas- 
antly illustrated, and handsomely printed. The author covers a 
fairly wide range, hut the larger number of his chapters are con- 
cerned with Pennsylvania people or 
with Pennsylvania incidents. These 
include a description of the famous 
British festival in Philadelphia, "The 
Meschianza"; "War and Flirtation: 
Miss Wister at Penllyn'' ; "A Belle of 
Delaware: Miss Vining of Wilming- 
ton and Dover" — a lady known for the 
attraction she possessed for General 
Anthony Wayne; "Edwin Forrest's 
First Love : New Orleans in the 'Twen- 
ties' " — a subject somewhat without the 
period treated in the other chapters; 
"The Ghosts of Graeme Park : A Penn- 
sylvania Romance" — ^the story of. the 
oldliome of Sir William Keith, Gov- 
bxijjY wister. ernor of Pennsylvania, whose house, 

near Philadelphia, is still standing; 
and "A Quaker Transformed" — the story of the fascinating "Dolly 
Madison," who, born in Hanover County, Virginia, lived for some 
time in Philadelphia, and had for her second husband James Madison, 
President of the United States. It is a pleasantly written and read- 
able book. 

Social Life in the Early Republic. By Anne HoUingsworth Whar- 
ton. Philadelphia and London : J. B. Lippincott Co., 1902. 
For several years past an annual volume from the accomplished 
pen of Miss Wharton has been an agreeable feature of the fall pub- 
lishing season. The present book is no exception to this rule. It is 
not, indeed, much concerned with Philadelphia and Pennsylvania, as 
have been many of the author's previous books, for Washington is 
the centre from which the social life of the early days of the 
nation has been presented. Miss Wharton brings many noted ' 
characters on to her scenes, and draws her pictures of social inter- 
course with deft grace and rare charm. There is an abundance 
of incident, a truly marvelous collection of anecdote, and a mar- 
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shalling of many great names, both men and women ; yet the result 
is a finished sketch, admirably composed, and presented with the 
thoroughly hidden skill of a talented author. It is a charming book 
to read, beautifully printed, and handsomely illustrated. 

Ohio and Her Western Reserve. By Alfred Mathews. New York : 

D. Appleton Company, 1902. 

A history of Ohio is rendered timely by the centennial of her 
Statehood, which was celebrated in 1902. Much of the contents of 
this volume appeared in Scribner's Magazine, and deals largely with 
the invasion of Pennsylvania by Connecticut, and the remarkable 
attempt of that colony to wrest a large portion of their territory from 
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the Penns. The details of this episode are given at some length. 
Mr. Mathews has strong sympathies for the New England settlers, 
but his account of their venture in Pennsylvania is, on the whole, 
given without undue bias. The imaginary drawings of incidents 
in the massacre of Wyoming, while perhaps permissible in the pages 
of a popular magazine, are out of place in a dignified history. An 
excellent map of Connecticut's claims in Pennsylvania and the West 
helps to explain the relationship of the former colony to Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio. 

History of Wachovia in North Carolina: The Unitas Fratrum, or 
Moravian Church, in North Carolina During a Century and a 
Half, 1752-1902. By John Henry Clewell, Ph.D. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co., 1902. 

The purposes of the Moravians in settling in America were two- 
fold : to preach the Gospel to the inhabitants of Pennsylvania and other 
colonies, and to engage in mission work among the Indians. It was 
to extend their work that they purchased a large tract of land in 
North Carolina from Lord Granville, establishing there the settlement 
of Wachovia. The chief town of this tract is now called Salem. 
The first journey was one of investigation, and was made by a com- 
pany of five persons, under the leadership of Bishop Augustus Gott- 
lieb Spangenberg, who set out from Bethlehem August 25, 1752. 
The first settlement in Wachovia was made by a company of twelve 
men who left Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, October 8, 1753; they 
reached the new land November 17, after a dangerous and toilsome 
journey, and founded the village of Bethabara. 

The subsequent history and development of the settlement be- 
longs rather to that of the Moravian Church than to colonial Penn- 
sylvania ; yet it is interesting to note that this was one of the first, if 
not the first, instance of colonization from Pennsylvania. The story 
of the Moravians in North Carolina does not diflfer widely from that 
in Pennsylvania, so far as their experiences in the Indian, Revolu- 
tionary and Civil wars. For many years, however, they lived in a 
v/ilderness, and the record of their hardships and heroism are as 
profoundly stirring and as noble as in the nearer settlements of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Dr. Clewell has prepared a most interesting account, basing his 
narrative on the original records preserved by the Historical Society 
of Salem, quoting largely from the church records and original let- 
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ters. His book also includes a chapter on "The Doctrinal Position 
of the Moravian Church/' by Bishop Edward Rondthaler, and a 
sketch of the Moravian Church, by Adelaide L. Fries. 

The Loyalists in the American Revolution. By Claude Halstead 
Van Tyne. New York : The Macmillan Co., 1902. 
Sympathy for the loyalists seems to be a natural result of the 
greatly increased interest in patriotic American history, which has 
been so marked a feature of recent popular thought. Mr. Van Tyne's 
book is disfigured by several attempts at popularization which should 
not find space in serious writing. John Gilpin, whose connection 
with the American Revolution or with any historical event is about as 
remote as any name that could be mentioned, is referred to twice in 
the first chapter. The titles to the chapters are, without exception, 
symbolical and without meaning. "The Inquisition" and "The Po- 
litical Shibboleth" are the headings chosen for two that give no hint 
of what they are about. 

The appendix contains a useful analysis of the test laws passed 
by the legislatures of the thirteen colonies during the Revolutionary 
War, and a classification of the principal laws directed against the 
loyalists during the Revolution. The author is Senior Fellow in the 
University of Pennsylvania, but the book hardly ranks in literary 
skill or in real interest with other recent work from the same source. 

The True History of the American Revolution. By Sidney George 

Fisher. Philadelphia and London : J. B. Lippincott Co., 1902. 

The author of this volume has, for several years, been compos- 
ing "True" histories of noted characters, in which all the discredit- 
able facts concerning his subjects are set forth with such matters as 
have survived to their credit. 

"Our historians," Mr. Fisher remarks, "appear to have thought 
it advisable to omit from their narratives a great deal which, to me, 
seems essential to a true picture. I cannot," he continues, "feel 
satisfied with any description of the Revolution which assumes that 
the loyalists were few in number and their arguments not worth con- 
sidering. I cannot," he adds, "see any advantage in not describing 
in their full meaning and force, the smuggling, the buying of laws 
from the governors and other irregular conduct. 

"The people who write history," he states, "do not like to de- 
scribe in their full coloring the strong Americanism and the doctrine 
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of the rights of man which inspired the party that put through our 
successful rebellion/' Here, then, is the history of the Revolution 
written from a point of view and by an author who repeatedly as- 
sures us that, of all those who wrote of that time, he alone has known 
how to write of it truly. 



INDUSTRIAL. 

The Pennsylvania Anthracite Coal Field. By H. H. Stoek. Ex- 
tract frcMn the Twenty-second Annual Report of the [U. S. 
Geological] Survey, 1900-1901. Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1902. 

Coal Trade of the United States and the World's Coal Supply and 
Trade. [From the Summary of Commerce and Finance for 
September, 1902.] Treasury Department, Bureau of Statis- 
tics [1902.] 

The Anthracite Coal Industry : A Study of the Economic Conditions 
and Relations of the Co-operative Forces in the Development 
of the Anthracite Coal Industry of Pennsylvania. By Peter 
Roberts, Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1901. 

Report to the President on Anthracite Coal Strike. By Carroll D. 
Wright. Bulletin of the Department of Labor. Washington, 
November, 1902. 

TTie Coal Mines and the Public : A Popular Statement of the Legal 
Aspects of the Coal Problem and of the Rights of Consumers 
as the Situation Exists September. By Heman W. Chaplin. 
Boston : J. E. Millet Company, 1902. 

Although the first of these publications was prepared before the 
coal strike of 1902, its timeliness and importance in dealing with its 
subject is not lessened by tliis fact. The second title is the Govern- 
ment's summary of the entire coal production of the world. Of the 
fifth of these books it is sufficient to point out that it is offered as an 
argument for the resumption of mining coal by judicial process. 
The chief case cited by the author has nothing to do with the ques- 
tion at issue, and the pamphlet is, at most, but a specious argument 
put forth in the midst of the heated controversy over the coal strike, 
and is without either legal force or controversial value. 
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Commissioner Wright's report is a document prepared at the 
request of the President of the United States, and is distinguished 
by the thoughtful care which is characteristic of the work of this 
investigator. It is reasonably brief, and gives, as might be ex- 
pected, rather more space to the side of the miners than to the oper- 
ators. His "Suggestions that seem reasonable and just" are, that the 
anthracite employes should organize an Anthracite Miners' Union to 
be independent of the United Mine Workers of America; that the 
operators should concede a nine-hour day, testing it for six months ; 
that a joint committee of conciliation be formed from the proposed 
new union and the operators, which shall investigate all grievances, 
as they arise, the decision of two-thirds of the committee to be bind- 
ing on both parties ; that such a board of conciliation shall investigate 
all conditions relative to anthracite coal mining ; that whenever prac- 
ticable, and where mining is paid for by the ton, and until the pro- 
posed joint committee shall have reported, coal be paid for by the 
ton and weighed by two inspectors, one representing the miners, and 
one the operators ; that there shall be no interference with non-union 
men ; and that, whenever practicable, collective bargains shall be made 
relative to wages, time, and other conditions under riiles to be estab- 
h'shed by the proposed joint committee. 

Mr. Chaplin's pamphlet and Commissioner Wright's report were 
directly inspired by the anthracite coal miners' strike, and partake 
more or less of the nature of controversial literature ; Dr. Roberts's 
book belongs to a very different class. Issued before the recent 
strike was inaugurated, it is a painstaking detailed account of min- 
ing and its conditions. The technical descriptions are, perhaps, not 
sufficiently detailed for the professional engineer, and yet somewhat 
difficult for the general reader to grasp with ease ; but the presenta- 
tion of the economic conditions of the industry is admirably clear 
and fair. 

The coal question, as an economic problem, rests on two funda- 
mentals: the restricted area in which the anthracite coal is found, 
and the almost universal use of it, especially for domestic purposes, 
made in the eastern part of the United States. The latter fact is the 
result of industrial development, the former is so basic that it is now 
possible to estimate the amount of anthracite which may be mined 
in the future, and only sufficient remains to last a hundred years at 
the present rate of consumption. 

Dr. Roberts temperately discusses the claim that absolute owner- 
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ship of the mines should not be vested in the operators, and dismisses 
it as paradoxical and impossible. Anthracite coal mining is a very 
costly industry. It requires a great capital to develop it ; expensive 
machinery must be employed; great risks assumed, and definite 
direction maintained to ensure profitable results. "A mine," says 
Dr. Roberts, "is not like a factory, where a man can set all things 
in order, lock the door, put the key in his pocket, and when he comes 
again at the end of a week, he finds all things undisturbed. No col- 
liery can be so treated. It demands constant attention, whether the 
coal is hoisted or not, unless the operator is ready to abandon it. 
And the larger the extent of the workings, the greater the cost of 
maintenance." 

As a matter of fact, coal mining to-day is much more expensive 
and much more dangerous than in the past, and these conditions are 
rapidly becoming more pronounced. Mining methods have im- 
proved, prices have risen, and transportation is cheaper, and to an 
extent these items oflfset the law of diminishing returns. But over 
and above this is the supreme fact that coal mining is carried on for 
profit. Capital is attracted to it by the prospect of profit. The rail- 
roads became interested in the ownership of mines for this reason, 
and in order to control the coal mined in the regions through whidi 
they passed, and yet, until the community of interests was arranged 
by Mr. J. P. Morgan in 190 1, the competition among the railroads 
for the carrying of coal, the breaking of mutual agreements, and the 
cutting of rates, were fruitful sources of loss, and seriously affected 
the entire industry. Dr. Roberts contends that the anthracite cool 
railroads would be mined under free and unrestricted competition; 
that as long as they were under separate and independent manage- 
ment, no reliance could be placed on the voluntary agreements en- 
tered upon ; and that no legislative interference has been able to pre- 
vent the development of industrial combination. 

Dr. Roberts is far from being the capitalist's advocate; on the 
contrary, his book gives every evidence of an unbiased study of the 
whole problem. His chapters on mine management and inspection, 
on employes and wages, on incidental profits of operators, on acci- 
dents, on strikes, on unionism, and on reclaiming the waste are 
characterized by extreme sobriety of statements and careful investi- 
gation. He does not seek to uphold the claims of the men more than 
those of the operators ; his purpose is to examine this great industry 
as it is, to point out its methods, to note its mistakes, to describe its 
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actual conditions; and if, in general, he finds the present system of 
ownership and control the best suited to modern requirements, he 
reaches that conclusion only after the most minute examination of 
every aspect of the problem. It is worthy of note that, having sur- 
veyed the entire field in this dispassionate manner, he confidently 
looks forward to the introduction of many reforms by the syndicate 
which now virtually controls the anthracite coal industry of north- 
eastern Pennsylvania. 

The Coal and Metal Miners' Pocketbook of Principles, Rules, Form- 
ulas and Tables, Seventh Edition. Scranton: International 
Textbook Company, 1902. 

The Coal and Metal Miners^ Pocketbook is a well made sum- 
mary of practical information on mines and mining, whose value is 
well attested by the fact that seven editions have been called for. 
It aims to present practically all the facts that a miner, whether he 
be an intelligent laborer or an employer, needs. Much general useful 
information is necessarily included, but every subject has been thor- 
oughly condensed and yet described in a full and intelligent manner. 
It deals, as may be gathered from its title, with no debatable 
questions. 

Cramp's Shipyard, Founded by William Cramp, 1830. Philadelphia: 
The William Cramp & Sons Ship & Engine Building Com- 
pany, 1902. 

Although this book was prepared to advertise a great manufac- 
turing enterprise, it describes a notable Pennsylvania industry that 
Icng since attained international fame. The famous shipyard was 
founded by William Cramp in 1830. More than once in its long 
history of seventy-two years it has been necessary to completely 
change and renew the methods of construction employed in these 
great works. The substitution of iron ships for wooden ones neces- 
sitated an entire change, and called for greatly increased capital. 
Almost as radical has been the introduction, during the past five or 
six years, of hydraulic and pneumatic power in boiler-making and 
the construction of hulls. 

The total number of seagoing vessels of all descriptions built in 
the yard since 1830 is 321 ; and the total number of marine engines 
built or building to the time of the publication of the book is 220, 
ranging in indicated horse-power from 500 or 600 to 23,000 horse- 
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power for the great armored cruisers Pennsylvania and Colorado, 
now building. The total area covered by the shipyards and dry 
docks is 52.4 acres, and the weekly payroll has reached as high as 
$84,000. The book is an impressive record of one of the greatest 
industries of Pennsylvania. 

Seventy-five Years of Corporate Existence, 1825- 1900. A Paper 
read before the Board of Directors of "The Pennsylvania Fire 
Insurance Company*' of PhiladeljAia, March 5, 1900. Printed 
for Private Circulation. [100 copies.] 

This is an extremely handsomely printed souvenir of three-quar- 
ters of a century of successful business life of a well-known Phila- 
delphia corporation. It was incorporated January 26, 1825, and 
began business on its present location, then No. 134 Walnut street. 
In 1838 the property was altered and given a white marble front in 
the Egyptian style of architecture, and which is perhaps the only 
example of the modern version of the style now remaining in Phila- 
delphia. The book records the more notable events in the history of 
the company ; it is illustrated with reproductions of early advertise- 
ments and other fac-similes. 



BY MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY. 

The Citizen in His Relation to the Industrial Situation. By Henry 

Codman Potter, D.D., LL.D. New York: Charles Scribner's 

Sons, 1902. 

This volume of lectures, delivered in the Yale course on '*The 
Responsibilities of Citizenship,*' founded by Mr. William E. Dodge, 
is a distinct contribution to the discussion of one of the most press- 
ing problems of the day, a question so important as to have been 
actually more pressing at the time the book was printed than when 
the lectures themselves were delivered a few months ago. 

Bishop Potter treats his subject broadly in six aspects: **The 
Industrial Situation,'* '*The Citizen and the Working Man," 'The 
Citizen and the Capitalist," *'The Citizen and the Consumer,'^ "The 
Citizen and the Corporation,'^ and "The Citizen and the State/' 
The whole philosophy of modern civic life is summed up in these 
points of view, and the Bishop discusses them with broad sympathy 
and admirable directness. 
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Few men are, indeed, so well equipped for discussing the im- 
portant topics touched on in this volume, for few men are so inti- 
mately familiar with both the capitalist and the workingman. The 
Bishop knows both classes which make up the mass of our citizens, 
and he knows them well. He speaks as frankly to the capitalist as 
he does to the laborer, and he speaks to each wisely and with a real 
appreciation of the conditions pertaining to each. No one can read 
this volume without realizing that its author is a man who knows 
whereof he writes in its every aspect, and no one can put it down 
without being benefited by its pent sal. It is a most useful book, 
whose reading will help to a broader view of citizenship and a more 
sympathetic realization of its responsibilities. 

The East of To-day and To-morrow. By Henry Codman Potter, 
D.D., LL.D. New York: The Century Company, 1902. 
Bishop Potter's impressions of his journey around the world as 
contained in his papers on China, Japan, the Philippines, the Ha- 
waiian Islands and India, are well worthy the attention of every 
thoughtful student of American affairs. It happened that the jour- 
ney was made at a time critical in the new policy of American ex- 
pansion, and the book was published after that policy had, for a time 
at least, received definite form. The special interest that attaches to 
these notes from these circumstances is not lessened by the fact that 
ihe Bishop was not travelling in the interest of a special policy or 
otherwise, save as an American citizen looking at old civilizations 
through new eyes. 

The Bishop's book is not a record of travel, but a summary of 
observations made by one of the keenest of American minds, a man 
thoroughly alive to the workings of qause and effect, amply imbued 
with the most progressive modern spirit, and who viewed the ancient 
civilizations he then saw for the first time through the glasses that 
Americans need most when entering upon a study of the East. 
The book is, therefore, one of ver}' unusual value, for it summarizes 
the experiences of one of thie most competent and broad-minded 
observers when confronted with the mysteries of Eastern civiliza- 
tions, or when studying the less developed peoples of Hawaii and the 
Philippines. It is the kind of book that every traveler to the East 
should familiarize himself with — able, shrewd, sympathetic, human. 
The author's aim was not to criticise, but to see and to learn ; and in 
such competent hands the result is both helpful and illuminating. 
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The Empire of Business. By Andrew Carnegie. New York: 

Doubleday, Page & Co., 1902. 

Mr. Carnegie is fortunately one of those individuals who has 
but to speak to command an audience. And this is not because he 
is Mr. Carnegie — ^although that itself is a distinction — but because 
when he has something to say he says it, and when he says some- 
thing it is invaaiably well worth listening to. It was a happy thought 
to bring together in one volume some of his more recent magazine 
articles and addresses, and they are sufficiently related to each other 
to be properly grouped under the title chosen for this book. 

A discussion of wealth by one who has achieved the enormous 
commercial success of Mr. Carnegie could not but command a very 
wide audience, and doubtless not a few have taken up this book with 
the hope of learning therein the secret of this unparalleled success. 
A second thought would have shown the absurdity of such expecta- 
tions. And a further thought would have reminded the inquisitive 
reader that Mr. Carnegie's achievements being without equal, the 
personal element, the man himself, was so indispensable a part of this 
remarkable career, that only Mr. Carnegie himself could have accom- 
ph'shed it. As a matter of fact, in his discussion of wealth, Mr. 
Carnegie does not cite himself as an example. He deals with prin- 
ciples and general conditions, and draws the wise conclusion that a 
remarkably successful man would naturally draw from broad busi- 
ness experience. 

It is this which gives the book value and makes it helpful. No 
word is lightly written, no suggestion made, no conclusion drawn 
that has not been tested by the widest experience and the results 
noted in very many successful examples. It is a book written by a 
man who has lived through. the various stages of life commented 
upon, who has fought the battle that every man must fight in order 
to win his way, and who differs only from other men in the enor- 
mous volume of tlie success he has achieved. 

The chapters entitled **The Road to Business Success,'^ "Thrift 
as a Duty,'' "How to Win a Fortune,'' "Wealth and Its Uses," and 
"Business/' are those which are likely to prove most attractive to the 
general reader. But the economic chapters, those on "The ABC 
of Money," "The Bugaboo of Trusts," "Anglo-American Trade 
Relations," "The Cost of Living in Britain," "The Three-Legged 
Stool," "The Manchester School and To-day," and "What Would I 
Do with the Tariff If I were Czar," are not less valuable, and are 
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contributions of distinctive merit to the discussion of vital economic 
questions. The remaining chapters, "Steel Manufacture in the 
United States," "Oil and Gas Wells," "Railroads Past and Present/' 
"Iron and Steel at Home and Abroad," are partly descriptive and 
partly historical, and deal with matters with which Mr. Carnegie has 
had long practical experience. It is a remarkable book by one of the 
most remarkable men of his day. 

The American Idea as Expounded by American Statesmen. Com- 
piled by Joseph B. Gilder. Introduction by Andrew Carnegie. 
New York : Dodd, Mead & Co., 1902. 

A collection of American documents from the time of the Dec- 
laration of Independence to the present administration has been 
brought together in this volume as illustrating the "American Idea.^' 
The contents include the Declaration of Independence, the Articles 
of Confederation, Washington's Inaugurals and his Farewell Ad- 
dress, the Monroe Doctrine, and papers by Lincoln, Webster, Lowell, 
Cleveland, Roosevelt, McKinley, Hoar, and Hay. The documents 
have been given in their final form, and are printed without historical 
notes, and with no comments on their origin or significance. 

Mr. Carnegie's Introduction is a fitting prelude to the papers 
which follow. His lofty conception of the American idea is pre- 
sented with directness and force. He makes an earnest plea for 
peaceful industrialism, and protests against the present popular ten- 
dency toward militarism. He is full of hope for the future, and finds 
in the State. papers presented in this volume a true index to Amer- 
ican greatness and American prosperity. 

Commercial Trusts : The Growth and Rights of Aggregated Capital. 
By John R. Dos Passos. New York and London : G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons, 1 90 1. 

Mr. Dos Passos's book is an argument delivered before the 
Industrial Commission at Washington, D. C, in 1899, ^^^ revised 
and corrected for publication in book form. It rightly finds place 
in the publishers' series of "Questions of the Day," for it deals with 
one of the most important questions of the time. Mr. Dos Passos 
speaks and writes with engaging directness. He appeared before the 
Commission as an individual, and as representing no interest or cor- 
poration. His views, he tells us, are his own, and he rightly claims 
for them the merit of frankness and independence of thought and 
expression. 
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This, indeed, is exactly the point of view to be taken in dis- 
cussing the momentous questions raised in this book. They are 
questions long befogged with involved presentation by advocates 
retained to present one side or another. Here, at last is an able 
discussion divorced from association with vested interests, prepared 
by a leader at the Bar of New York, and by a man long distinguished 
for independence of view and directness of statement. Mr. Dos 
Passos frankly claims that aggregated capital is the necessary and 
natural handmaid of advancing commerce, and supports his conten- 
tion vigorously. Brief as the book is, it is a remarkably helpful one. 
It is a thoroughly sane discussion of a question whose real merit is 
too often concealed by the individual feelings and desires of those 
who think they have something to say on it. Mr. Dos Passos has 
something to say, and he speaks straight to the point. Even those 
whom he may not convince must realize that he is a man who has an 
honest opinion and expresses it honestly. 

Border Fights and Fighters. By Cyrus Townsend Brady, LL.D. 

New York : McChire, Phillips & Co., 1902. 

Dr. Brady continues in this volume his picturesque stories of 
exploration, adventure and battle in America prior to the War of 
the Revolution contained in his book, Colonial Fights and Fighters; 
another volume, American Fights and Fighters, continues the story 
from the first five years of American independence to the War of 
18 12. The present book lies somewhat between the two and, while 
covering an entirely different field, deals with the pioneers between 
the AUeghanies and the Mississippi and in the Texas Republic. 

The scope of these works covers many important episodes in our 
early history, and Dr. Brady reproduces the old heroes as living men 
of action, telling his incidents in a spirited way and creating afresh, 
with the deft hand of a skilful writer, scenes and incidents that can- 
not be recalled too frequently to later generations. The author 
unites, in a pre-eminent degree, the gift of an accomplished story- 
teller and the learning of a deep student of history. His interesting 
summaries of historical incidents are genuine contributions to knowl- 
edge as well as most delightful reading. 

Three famous Pennsylvania characters furnish themes for 
several of the most interesting chapters. Henry Bouquet, Samuel 
Brady and Daniel Boone are men whose careers instantly appeal to 
the historian of the pioneers, and graphic pictures are drawn of their 
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lives and adventures. Many Pennsylvania soldiers and pioneers 
appear more or less throughout the book, as well as in the earlier 
volumes of the series. 

That the record of our member's literary work may be complete 
it should be added that Dr. Brady published also, in 1902, three 
works of ficticMi, Hohensollern, Woven zvith the Ship, and In the 
Wasp's Nest. 



Mpers: Irish Quakers. new garden meeting house. 
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State Notes 



Iron and Steel in Pennsylvania. — A Census Bulletin gives 
detailed figures of the manufacture of iron and steel in the United 
States. Pennsylvania, Ohio and Illinois lead in these industries by 
large figures, Pennsylvania alone producing more than half the out- 
put manufactured in the whole country. The capital involved in 
that State in 1900 was $321,985,659; the number of salaried officials, 
clerks, etc., was 5,068, drawing salaries aggregating $6,184,780; the 
total number of wage-earners was 110,864, with wages amounting to 
$61,908,405; miscellaneous expenses were $17,845,789; the cost of 
materials used, $283,142,785; and the value of products, $434,445,- 
200. The total amount of products was 15,290,711 gross tons, being 
51.8 per cent, of the total production of the entire country. 

The State reports 331 active, idle or building establishments, a 
decrease of 35 in twenty years. During this period the capital in- 
vested had increased $219,298,316. Much of the larger part of this 
increase was in the rolling mill and steel works industry, which 
jumped from $60,489,929 invested in active establishments in 1880 
to $257,001,768 in 1900, an increase of $186,511,839. During the 
same period the capital invested in active blast furnaces advanced 
from $41,488,294 in 1880 to $74,850,426 in 1900, an increase of 
$33,362,132. The total number of establishments in active operation 
in Peimsylvania during the census year of 1900 was 291, as compared 
with 311 in 1890, and 321 in 1880. 

Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, produced more iron and steel 
than any other county enumerated in the census, the total production 
for 1900 being 8,203,715 gross tons, of 2,240 pounds each. Ten 
years ago this county, which still led of production, had an output of 
3>389>329 tons. 

Pennsylvania has, for many years, led all the States in the pro- 
duction of pig iron, the figures for blast furnaces for the census year 
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being jj establishments, $74,850,426 capital ; 16,075 wage-earners, 
drawing wages of $8,038,016; miscellaneous expenses of $3,269,022; 
cost of materials used, $64,095,277, and products of $101,575,487. 

Pennsylvania produced 54.5 per cent, of the Bessemer pig iron 
made in the United States in 1900; 71.1 per cent, of the basic pig 
iron ; 24.4 per cent, of the foundry iron ; 42.2 per cent, of the forge 
iron ; 24 per cent, of the white and mottled and miscellaneous grades ; 
28.4 per cent of the ferrosilicon ; 45.9 per cent, of the spiegeleison ; 
practically all of the ferromanganese, and 61. i per cent, of the direct 
castings. 

Ranking first in the manufacture of cast steel and rolled iron and 
steel products, the State reported 209 establishments, capital of 
$247,001,768; wages of $53,817,488, earned by 94,664 wage-earners; 
miscellaneous expenses of $H»573j593^ cost of materials, $218,860,- 
649, and value of products as $332,588,174. 

Philadelphia a Centre for Old Clothes. — A Census Bul- 
letin gives the interesting information that the centre of the old 
clothes business in America is located in Philadelphia. The total 
capital invested is placed at $3,500,000, and it has been figured there 
are more than 1,000 retail stores with an average stock valued at 
$3,000. It is said that the greatest number of outside buyers come 
from New York, and it is estimated that as many as 600 outside 
buyers frequent Philadelphia daily to purchase old clothes. These 
statements are quoted from the Philadelphia Public Ledger, 

Greater Pittsburg. — The movement to create a Greater Pitts- 
burg in which the legal city shall be commensurate with the actual 
community, took on fresh impetus in 1902, and the advocates of the 
measure are hopeful that, in 1903, the Legislature will pass a bill 
creating the enlarged municipality. It is felt that in all public and 
official statements of population, commerce and industrial production 
Pittsburg is dwarfed and made small in comparison with other cities 
where outlying but dependent suburbs have been merged into one 
municipal organization. The territory embraced within Allegheny 
County and even beyond its borders has taken on the character of 
one great city. Instead of this, however, the county has within its 
borders one hundred and six separate municipal organizations. These 
consist of three cities (Pittsburg, Allegheny and McKeesport), fifty- 
three townships, and fifty boroughs. 
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Pennsylvania Agriculture. 
— A Census Bulletin summarizes 
the statistics of agriculture fcM" 
the State of Pennsylvania. The 
farms of the State, on June i, 
1900, numbered 224,948, and 
were valued at $898,272,750. Of 
this amount, $322,879,810, or 35 
per cent., represents the value of 
buildings, and $575>392,940> or 
64.1 per cent., the value of the 
land and improvements other 
than buildings. The value of 
farm implements and machinery 
is given as $50,917,240, and of 
live stock, $102,439,183. The 
total value of farm property thus 
amounts to $1,051,629,173. The 
total value of farm products for 
1899 was $207,895,600, of which 
$60,901,459, or 38.9 per cent., is 
the value of animal products, and 
$126,994,141, or 61. 1 per cent., 
the value of crops, including* 
forest products cut or produced 
on farms; $50,043,770 was the 
value of products fed to live 
stock on the farms of the produc- 
ers, making $150,851,830 as the 
gross farm income for the year. 
The percentage of gross income 
upon investment for 1899 is fig- 
ured as 14.3 per cent. 

Of the farms of the State, 
99.7 per cent, are operated by 
white farmers, only 0.3 per cent, 
by colored farmers. Of the 
white farmers, 72.5 per cent, own 
all or part of the farms they oper- 
ate, and 27.5 per cent, operate 
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farms owned by others. Lancaster County continues to retain its 
place as the most prosperous county in the State, with 9,437 farms, 
of which 9,343 are farms with- buildings ; 552,761 acres are included 
in the farm lands, 478,325 acres being improved land ; the value of 
land and improvements is scheduled at $30,791,730; of buildings, 
as $23,147,820; of implements and machinery, as $2,916,770; of live 
stock, as $5,071,838 ; the expenditure for labor is placed at $1,162,610. 

Pennsylvania Manufactures. — ^A Census Bulletin summa- 
rizes thie records of Pennsylvania manufactures for 1900: 52,185 
establishments are reported, against 39,339 in 1890. The capital in- 
vested is $1,551,548,712; the gross value of products is returned at 
$1,834,790,860, to produce which involved an outlay of $48,605,173 
for salaries of officials clerks, etc.; $332,072,670 for wages; $134,- 
344,269 for miscellaneous expenses, including rent, taxes, etc. ; and 
$1,042,434,599 for materials used, mill supplies, freight and fuel. 
The persons employed included 574,606 men sixteen years or over; 
126,093 women sixteen years or over; and 33,135 children under 
sixteen. 

The State ranks first in the manufacture of tin and terne plate, 
which was first regularly made in the United States in Pittsburg in 
1872; 25 establishments engaged in this industry in 1900, with 1,578 
wage-earners, and products valued at $12,530,991. 

The manufacture of textiles ranks second among the industries 
of the State, iron and steel being first with 1,102 establishments, 
102,213 wage-earners, and products valued at $158,782,087. The 
increase in the value of the products since the previous census 
amounted to 18.5 per cent. Pennsylvania ranked second in the 
United States in this industry in 1900, Philadelphia being the great- 
est textile centre in the country. The State ranked second in the 
production and manufacture of silk; fifth in the manufacture of 
cotton goods; second in the manufacture of woolen goods; first in 
the manufacture of carpets; third in the manufacture of worsted 
goods ; second in the manufacture of hoisery and knit goods. Read- 
ing and the adjoining village of Mohn's Store constitute the chief 
centre in the United States for the manufacture of wool hats. 

The industry third in rank is the manufacture of foundry and 
machine-shop products, with 1,260 establishments, 62,828 wage- 
earners, and products valued at $127,292,440. The increase in the 
decade in the value of products was 88.3 per cent. The State ranks 
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first in the building of locomotives, producing more than half the 
whole number built in the United States in 1900. It ranks second 
in pumping machinery. 

Then follow tanning, currying and finishing leather, with 254 
establishments, 13,396 wage-earners, and products valued at $55,- 
615,009, the State ranking first in this industry; car construction and 
general shop work of steam railroad companies, with 144 establish- 
ments, 28,554 wage-earners, and $43,065,171 products, the State 
again ranking first; flouring and grist mill products, with 2,719 
establishments, 2,195 wage-earners, and $36,639,423 products, the 
State ranking thirteenth in the production of com and twelfth in the 
production of wheat in 1899; printing and publishing had 1,795 
establishments, 16,981 wage-earners, and $36,455,629 products, rank- 
ing second in the printing and publishing of newspapers and period- 
icals; the refining of sugar and molasses had 7 establishments, 1,249 
wage-earners, and $36,163,817 products, a decrease of 22.4 per cent, 
in the decade; the manufacture of lumber and timber products in- 
cluded 2,338 establishments, 13,510 wage-earners, and $35,749,965 
products ; the refining of petroleum engaged 38 establishments, 3,299 
wage-earners, with $34,977,706 products, the State ranking first in 
this industry; the manufacture of liquors comprised 281 establish- 
ments, with 4,976 wage-earners, and $34,520,358 products, the State 
ranking second in the malt liquor industry; 2,712 establishments 
engaged in the manufacture of tobacco, with 25,483 wage-earners and 
$33,355,932 products, the State ranking sixth in the production of 
leaf tobacco; slaughtering had 11 1 establishments, 1,669 wage-earn- 
ers, with products valued at $25,238,772 ; the factory manufacture of 
clothing engaged 481 establishments, with 10,497 wage-earners, and 
$23,389,043 products, a decrease of 12.5 per cent, in the decade ; the 
manufacture of coke was carried on in 88 establishments, with 9,283 
wage-earners, and $22,282,358 products, the State ranking first; 119 
establishments engaged in the manufacture of glass, with 19,420 
wage-earners, and $22,011,130 products, the State again ranking 
first; 63 establishments engaged in the manufacture of electrical 
apparatus and supplies, with 7,817 wage-earners, and $19,112,665 
products ; 542 establishments engaged in the manufacture of planing 
mill products, with 7,472 wage-earners, and $16,736,839 products, a 
decrease of 9 per cent, in the decade ; 146 establishments engaged in 
the factory manufacture of boots and shoes, with 9,144 wage-earners, 
and $13,235,933 products, the State ranking fifth; 100 establishments 
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engaged in the manufacture of chemicals, with 4,278 wage-earners, 
and $13,034,384 products; 73 establishments engaged in the manu- 
facture of a paper and wood pulp, with 4,840 wage-earners, and 
$12,267,900 products, the State ranking fourth; 749 establishments 
engaged in the factory manufacture of cheese, butter, and condensed 
milk, with 976 wage-earners and $10,290,006 products, the State 
ranking fifth ; 3 establishments engaged in iron and steel shipbuild- 
ing, with 6,820 wage-earners, and $14,085,395 products, the State 
ranking first. Pennsylvania uses more power in manufacturing than 
any other State. 




MAP OP THB BATTLE OP THB BRANDYWINB. 

Fisher: True History, Copyright hy J. B. Lippincott Co, 
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Miscellaneous Notes 

President Roosevelt's Pennsylvania Ancestry. — A cor- 
respondent of the New York Sun draws attention to the Pennsyl- 
vania ancestry of President Roosevelt. The graveyard of Brandy- 
wine Manor contains the stone of John Dunwoody, who died Sep- 
tember 17, 1776, aged 69 years. His eldest son, James, studied medi- 
cine and settled in Georgia. His daughter married John Elliott, 
United States Senator from Georgia. Her granddaughter, whose 
maiden name was Bulloch, married the father of President Roose- 
velt. The original Dunwoody was of Scotch-Irish descent. The 
writer of the article quotes a letter from the President, written in 
1900, in which he says that it is true he is of Scotch-Irish descent, 
partly Pennsylvanian and partly Georgian. He adds that Dunwoody 
is a family name, but that he was not aware where it came in in his 
ancestry. 

President Roosevelt^s Pennsylvanian ancestry is also to be di- 
rectly traced through the well-known Potts family of Pennsylvania. 
Elizabeth Potts, the daughter of Thomas Potts, married Robert 
Bamhill, of Philadelphia; and their daughter, Margaret Bamhill, 
married Cornelius V. S. Roosevelt, of New York, who was the grand- 
father of President Theodore Roosevelt. It is through his Penn- 
sylvanian descent that the President establishes his membership in 
the Sons of the American Revolution. 

Pennsylvania Dramas in New. York. — Pennsylvania, as a 
theme for playwrights, has not been well treated in 1902 ; yet it is a 
matter of some interest to record that two plays, based on Pennsyl- 
vania incidents, were produced on the New York stage during the 
year. Neither of them, it is painful to record, were creditable to the 
subjects, the State, the stage, or their authors. Plainly speaking, 
they were both very bad. One was entitled "Pennsylvania," and was 
presented at the Third Avenue Theatre. It was concerned with in- 
cidents in the mining regions. ''After seeing 'Pennsylvania,' *' re- 
jnarked the critic of the Evening Sun, "we can understand why the 
other States of the Union are so thickly populated." 

The second play was entitled "Captain Molly," and was presented 
at the Manhattan Theatre. The author borrowed the famous inci- 
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dent of Molly Pitcher in the battle of Monmouth, but the character 
bore no resemblance to the real person, and the play was without his- 
toric value. It entirely failed to win the approval of the New York 
critics. 

A third Pennsylvania play, *'A Desperate Chance,'* was pro- 
duced in Cincinnati, Ohio, and afterward in New York, which dealt 
. with incidents concerning the escape of the notorious Biddies from 
tlie Allegheny County Jail in Pittsburg. 

First Volunteers in the Civil War. — An article in the Phila- 
delphia Press points out that the first definite offer of volunteers for 
the cause of the Union came from Blain, Perry County, Pa., and 
quotes the following letter from the records of the War Department : 

"Blain^ Pa., January 12, 1861. 
"Honorable James Buchanan : 

"Dear Sir. — Not knowing how soon Your Honor will have need 
of the services of the uniformed volunteers to suppress the Southern 
fire-eating disunionists, we hereby tender the services of our com- 
pany, subject to your orders. The following are the names of our 
members. We number about seventy-four members. 

"Very respectfully, John A. Wilson, 

"Captain, Washington Artillery." 

That the first troops to respond to the call of President Lincoln 
of April 15, 1 86 1, were from Pennsylvania, and included the Ring- 
gold Light Artillery of Reading, the Logan Guards of Lewiston, the 
Washington Artillery, the National Light Infantry of Pottsville, and 
the Allen Rifles of Allentown, is well known, but the priority of the 
offer from Blain is not so well known. 

Moravian Pie. — A correspondent of the New York Sun writes 
thus eloquently of a standard Pennsylvania product : 

"Of all pies that are pies, none approaches the magnificent per- 
fection of those produced by the Moravians inhabiting the towns and 
cities of Eastern Pennsylvania. Here the pie-baking art has reached 
the stage of narrow margins. Pride in their baking is evinced by 
every housewife, and if their toothsome morsels can be equaled or 
approached, the realm of the exceeding clime is unknown. Rasp- 
berry, huckleberry and the 'unkivered' apple tart are top-notch fa- 
vorites, and when the mince-pie season is upon them, mince pies that 
are mince pies indeed are created and consumed with relish and 
* gusto. Their genuineness tickles the palate and satiates the stomach 
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with delight. This prime favorite (mince pie) is made so appetizing 
tliat when Dom Pedro, Emperor of Brazil, was in that section some 
years since, relative to placing several young Brazilians in Lehigh 
University as students, he is reix)rted to have exclaimed : 

" *Oh, for one more piece of mince pie 
Before I dieP 

"Moravian sugar cake and coffee are also famous, but fearing in- 
trusion, I will conclude by conveying their merits to the imagination 
of the Sun readers/' 

Autographs and Documents. — ^A collection of original and 
contemporary manuscripts of the laws of Pennsylvania, dispersed at 
auction in Philadelphia in the fall of 1902, contained a number of 
unusual rarities. The figures indicate the prices brought by some of 
the more important offerings. Original Manuscript of "The Great 
Law, or the Body of Laws of ye Province of Pennsylvania and ter- 
ritories thereunto Belonging,^' seventy-two folio pages, $270; orig- 
inal printed broadside issued by Charles II., informing the inhabi- 
tants of the Province of Pennsylvania to yield obedience to William 
Penn, to whom he had given the province, $55 ; Penn's commission 
making Thomas Lloyd Lieutenant-Governor of Pennsylvania, dated 
1689, signature torn off, but commission wholly in Penn's handwrit- 
ing, $100; Lloyd's "Seasonable Advertisement to the Freemen of the 
Province of Pennsylvania/' 1689, signed autograph document, $200; 
official contemporary copy of the Minutes of the Provincial Council, 
October 26 to November 7, 1696, in handwriting of Patrick Robin- 
son, secretary, $120; Governor Markham's autograph copy of law 
respecting attachments, 1699, $100; autograph letter of Governor 

Markham to Philip Pemberton, 1698, $100. ^The University of 

Pennsylvania has received a deposit of four books and a land deed 
belonging to Francis Daniel Pastorius. Haverford College ac- 
quired by will the collection of books and autographs made by the 
late Charles Roberts, together with $50,000 for the erection of a 
Memorial Hall in which the collection, which is extraordinarily rich 

in Quaker archives, will be preserved. Ferdinand J. Dreer, whose 

collection of autographs was presented to the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania in 1890, and which is one of the chief treasures owned 
by that institution, bequeathed $15,000 to the Society as a fund for 
maintaining and keeping it up. 
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Pennsylvania in the Magazines, 1902 

BIOGRAPHY AND GENEALOGY. 

Attorney-General Knox, Lawyer. By L. A. Coolidge. Portrait. 
McClure's Magazine, September. 

Andrew Carnegie. By Hamilton W. Mabie. With portrait painted 
by John W. Alexander. The Century Magazine, October. 

John Willcox of Pennsylvania and North Carolina. The American 
Catholic Historical Researches, January. 

The Founders of the Catholic Total Abstinence Union of Phila- 
delphia. The American Catholic Historical Researches, July. 

The Home of General Arthur St. Clair. Illustrated. The American 
Monthly Magazine, July. 

Famous Pennsylvania-Germans. General John Peter G. Muhlen- 
berg. Illustrated. The Pennsylvania^Gerfnan, January; Fred- 
erick Augustus Conrad Muhlenberg, Portrait, by Henry M. M. 
Richards, April; Rev. John C. Kunze, D.D., illustrated, by 
Henrietta M. Oakley, July ; Gotthilf Henry Ernest Muhlenberg, 
D.D., by Henry M. M. Richards, illustrated, October. 

Mountain Mary [Die Berg Maria.] By Benjamin M. Hollinshead. 
The Pennsylvania German, July. [A visit made in 1819 and 
now first printed.] 

The Gainsborough Franklin. By Joseph G. Rosengarten. Portrait. 
The Alumni Register, March. 

Life of Margaret Shippen, wife of Benedict Arnold. By Lewis 
Burd Walker. Portraits. The Pennsylvania Magazine, Jan- 
uary, April, July, October, December. 

Memoirs of Brigadier-General John Lacey of Pennsylvania. The 

Pennsylvania Magazine, January, April, July. 
Commodore John Hazlewood, Commander of the Pennsylvania Navy 
in the Revolution. Portrait. By Josiah Graaville Leach. The 
Pennsylvania Magazine, April. 
The Death of a Famous Collector [F. J. Dreer.] By (jeneral James 

Grant Wilson. The Criterion, July. 
A Famous Song and Its Author [Thomas Dunn English.] By 
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General James Grant Wilson. Portrait and Facsimile. The 

Criterion, July. 
James Huneker. By Rupert Hughes. Portrait. Tihe Criterion, 

May. 
William Biles. By Miles White, Jr. The Pennsylvania Magazine, 

April, July, October. 
Joseph Galloway, the Loyalist Politician. By Ernest H. Baldwin. 

The Pennsylvania Magazine, July, October, December. 
A Sane View of Anthony Wayne. By John R. Speers. Portrait. 

Harper's Magazine, October. 
A Forgotten Financier, Robert Morris. By Charles M. Harvey. 

Illustrated. Leslie's Weekly, October 9. 
The Late Thomas Dunn English. ^39 M. Portrait. The Alumni 

Register, May. 
Joseph Wharton: An Appreciation. By Harrison S. Morris. Th^ 

Alumni Register, May. 
George Grey Barnard, Sculptor [Member Pennsylvania Society.] 

Portrait. Harper's Weekly, August 23. 
George Grey Barnard, Sculptor. By Alexander Blair Thaw. P(W- 

trait and Photographs. The World's Work, December. 
The Head of the International Shipping Corporation [Qement A. 

Griscom.] By Lawrence Perry. Portrait. The World's 

Work, December. 
Horace Howard Furness. By Talcott Williams. The Outlook, De- 
cember 6. 
Dn Horace Howard Furness and the Variorum Shakespeare. By 

Felix Schelling. Portrait and Illustration. The Alumni Reg" 

ister, February. 
Edwin Austin Abbey, '02, LL.D. By Dallett Fuguet. The Alumni 

Register, April. 
Dr. Adam Kuhn, First Professor of Botany in America. By J. W. 

Harshberger. Portrait and Illustrations. The Alumni Reg- 
ister, April. 
The Foundation of the John Fritz Medal. Illustrated, Engineer- 
ing Magazine, December. 
An Audience with Edwin A. Abbey. Success, November. 
The Homes of the Signers of the Declaration of Independence. 

Illustrated. The American Monthly Magazine, [George Ross, 

June; John Morton, July; Benjamin Rush, August; James 

Smith, October; George Clymer, November.] 
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DESCRIPTIVE. 

The Spell of a Sylvan Story. By Alden W. Quimby. Illustrated. 

The Critic, August. [Bayard Taylor and his home at Kennett 

Square.] 
Along "The Blue Juniata.'' Illustrated. Harper's Weekly, August 

30. [Wanderings in the Juniata Valley.] 
The Awakening of a City : How Harrisburg, Pa., Was Aroused by 

the Energy of a Small Group of Public-Spirited Men. By J. 

Horace McFarland. The World's Work, April. 
The Oddest Easter Celebration in America. By Waldon Fawcett. 

Illustrated. The Criterion, April. [Easter at Bethlehem, Pa.] 
Early Colonial Architecture in Philadelphia. Illustrated. The 

Brochure Series of Architectural Illustrations, November. 
An Architects Garden [**Sevenoaks/* Germantown.] By Frank 

Miles Day. Illustrated. House and Garden, April. 
"Wyck^^ at Germantown, Philadelphia. By Gilbert Hindermyer. 

Illustrated. House and Garden, November. 
New Central High School of Philadelphia and Its Work. By Jane 

A. Stewart. The School Journal, November 22, 
A Modem School of Commerce [Central High School, Philadel- 
phia.] By Jane A. Stewart. Illustrated. Journal of Educa- 

turn, December 18. 



FICTION. 

The Philaddphians. A Novel. By Katherine Bingham. Illus- 
trated. Ladies' Home Journal. Begun July. ["The experi- 
ences of a bright New York girl in the solemnly aristocratic 
society of Philadelphia.''] 

The Conversion of Elviny [a New Mennonite Story.] By Mrs. 
Helen R. Martin. Illustrated. McClure's Magazine, May. 

The Disciplining of Mathias [a New Mennonite Story.] By Mrs. 
Helen R. Martin. Illustrated. McClure's Magazine, October. 

Jefferson's Great .Day. By Alfred Henry Lewis. Illustrated. 
Everybody's Magazine, December. 
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HISTORY. 

A Story of Three States. By Albert Mathews. Illustrated. 
Scribner's Magazine, April and May. [The Connecticut in- 
vasion of the Wyoming Valley and the beginnings of Ohio.] 

The Earliest Decorative Pottery of the White Settlers in America, 
By Edwin Atlee Barber. Illustrated. House and Garden, 
June. [Early Pennsylvania-German pottery.] 

The Pennsylvania Germans. By Lucy Forney Bittinger. New 
England Magazine, May, June, July. 

Centennial Jubilee of a Pioneer College. By John Leighton Stewart 
Illustrated. Frank Leslie's Weekly, May 15. [Washington 
and Jefferson College, Washington, Pa.] 

Chancellorsville and Gettysburg. By Capt. Joseph Hamilton. Illus- 
trated. Women's Home Compa$iion, May. 

Historic Pilgrimages into Pennsylvania-Germandom : Down the 
Schuylkill Valley. By Howard C. Mohr. The Pennsylvania- 
German, January; A Trip Over the Old Easton Road, April; 
Over the Oley Pike to Boyerstown and Back, July; From 
Reading to York, October. Illustrated. 

"Papists" at Chester, Pa. American Catholic Historical Researches, 
January. 

The Friendly Sons of St. Patrick of Philadelphia : More Manufac- 
tured History. American Catholic Historical Researches, July. 

St. Clair's Defeat. By Frazer Ells Wilson. Maps. The American 
Monthly Magazine, July. [Defeat by Indians in Western 
Ohio.] 

The Society of the Sons of St. Tammany of Philadelphia. By Fran- 
cis von A. Cabeen. Facsimile. The Pefmsyhania Magazine, 
January, April, July, October, December. 

The Lands of Edward Jones and Company in Merion. By Benjamin 
H. Smith. Facsimile. The Pennsylvania Magazine, April. 

The Capture of Stony Point. By the Hon. Samuel W. Penn)rpacker. 
The Pennsylvania Magazine, October. 

The Great Lancaster Conspiracy Case. Harper's Weekly, June 14. 

Washington Headquarters. By W. W. H. Davis. Illustrated 
The Era, March. 
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INDUSTRIAL. 

Anthracite Coal Mining in the U. S. : A Sketch of the Pennsylvania 
Coal Fields. By John Birkinbine. Illustrated. Cassier^s 
Magazine, August. 

Nickel-Steel : Its Practical Development in the U. S. By H. F. J. 
Porter. Illustrated. Cassier's Magazine, August. 

Anthracite Coal and the Strike, i. A General View of the Coal 
Strike, by Talcott Williams. 2. The Anthracite-Carrying Rail- 
ways, by H. T. Newcomb, with Map. 3. Anthracite Coal Min- 
ers and Mining, by R. D. Rhone. Illustrated. The American 
Monthly Reznew of Reviezvs, July. 

The Anthracite Coal Situation. By Dr. Peter Roberts. Yale Re- 
view, May. 

Cartoon Comments on the Coal Strike and Its Settlement. Illustra- 
tions. The American Monthly Review of Reviews, November. 

The Settlement of the Coal Strike. By Walter Wellman. The 
American Monthly Revi^zv of Reviews, November. 

John Mitchell: The Labor Leader and the Man. Portraits. By 
Frank Julian Wame. The American Monthly Review of Re- 
views, November. 

The End of the Great Coal Strike. By Albert Shaw. Illustrated. 
The American Monthly Revieiv of Reviews, November. 

Montello Brick Co., Reading, Pa. Illustrated. Brick, June. 

The History of the Standard Oil Company. By Ida M. Tarbell. 
Maps, Illustrations and Portraits. Begun in McClure's Maga- 
zine, November. 

The Coal Strike. By John Mitchell. McClure's Magazine, De- 
cember. 

Electrical Power Applications in Modem Steel Making. By John 
Hays Smith. Illustrated. Engineering Magazine, December. 

Development of the Coal Industry. By William Gilbert Irwin. 
Gunton's Magazine, June. 

The Coal Strike and the Public. By George Gunton. Gunton's 
Magazine, July. 

Is the Coal Strike a Conspiracy? By George Gunton. Gunton's 
Magazine, September. 
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Triumph of Arbitration. By George Gunton. Gunton's Magazine, 
November. 

First-Fruits of the Coal Strike. Gunton's Magazine, November. 

Facts from the Coal Regions. By a Coal Mine Operator. Gun- 
ton's Magazine, November. 

Manufacture of Steel Rails [Edgar Thomson Works.] Illustrated. 
Scientific American, April 26, May 17. 

Building of American Lx)comotives. Illustrated. ScientiHc Ameri- 
can, June 7, August 23. 

Milk in Powdered Form. By George J. Jones. Illustrated. Scien- 
tific American, July 19. 

Coal Storage. By Waldon Fawcett. Illustrated. Scientific 
American, October 18. 



RECORDS AND DOCUMENTS. 

Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania, in the Days of the Revolution. 
The American Monthly Magazine, April. [Reprint of unpub- 
lished documents.] 

Some Pensioners of the Revolutionary War in Westmoreland 
County, Pennsylvania. The American Monthly Magazine, Au- 
gust. [Contains names not included in the lists in the Penn- 
sylvania Archives.] 

Letters of Rev. John Anderson, DD., and Matthew Henderson. By 
Rev. James Price, D.D. Journal of the Presbyterian Historical 
Society, September. 

Memorabilia of the Tennants. By De Benneville K. Ludwig, Ph.D. 
Journal of the Presbyterian Historical Society, September. • 

Germantown Friends* Protest Against Slavery, 1688. Illustrated. 
[Reprint of the protest.] The Pennsylvania-German, January. 

Ridgway Family of Pennsylvania and Winfield, Iowa. By Mrs. 
Jennie Lindley Ridgway. *'Old Northivest," Genealogical 
Quarterly, April. 

A Diary Kept by Dr. Robert Wellford of Frederickburg, Va., Dur- 
ing the March of the Virginia Troops to Fort Pitt (Pittsburg) 
to Suppress the Whiskey Insurrection in 1794. William and 
Mary College Quarterly Historical Magazine, July. 

Franklin's Advice to a Young Tradesman : Two Unique Impressions. 
By Worthington Chauncey Ford. Facsimiles. The Bibliog- 
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rapher, March. [Describes a hitherto unknown printing by 
Franklin and reproduces another not before reproduced.] 

Dean Tucker's Pamphlet : **A Letter from a Merchant in London to 
His Nephew in North America/' 1766. The Pennsylvania 
Magazine, January, April, July. 

Papers Relating to the Founding of the "Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospels in Foreign Parts," London, of the Missions at 
Reading and Morlattan, Berks County, Pa. [Conclusion.] 
The Penftsylvani<i Magazine, January. . 

Assessment of Damages Done by the British Troops During the Oc- 
cupation of Philadelphia, 1777- 1778. [Conclusion.] The 
Pennsylvania Magazine, January. 

Ship Registers for the Port of Philadelphia, 1726-1775. [Serial.] 
The Pennsylvania Magazine, January, April, July, October, 
December. 

Poppas Journal. By G. Rosengarten. Facsimiles. The Pennsyl- 
vania Magazine, April, July. 

Philadelphische Zeitung. Facsimile. The Pennsylvania Magazine, 
April. [The first German newspaper published in America.] 

List of Patients Admitted to and Discharged from the Marine Hos- 
pital, Philadelphia, 1784. The Pennsylvania Magazine, April. 

Extracts from the Journal of Charles Clinton, Kept During the Voy- 
age from Ireland to Pennsylvania, 1729. The Pennsylvania 
Magazine, April. 

Interesting Letters of George Morgan and Aaron Burr. By the 
Hon. G. D. W. Vroom. The Pennsylvania Magazine, October. 

Record of Marriages Performed by Rev. John Conrad Bucher, 1763- 
1769. The Pennsylvania Magazine, October. 

Lithographic Portraits of Albert Newsam. [Addenda.] By D. 
McN. Stauffer [Member Pennsylvania Society]. The Pen^t- 
sylvania Magazine, October. 

Washington's Plan for the ^Attack at Germantown. The PennsyU 
vania Magazine, October. 

Letters of Benjamin Franklin to David Hill, 1765. The Pennsyl- 
vania Magazine, October. 
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Candidate. Proposer. Seconder. 

Thomas Allen, 3rd. . . . O. P. Metcalf Charles S. Harper. 

James H. Alexander. . P. R. Gray R. D. Benson. 

John D. Archbold. . . . Samuel Q. Brown. . . . Barr Ferree. 

RUey W. Allen James Kerr S. H. Hicks. 

Samuel G. Allen S. C. L«wis Wm. Harrison Brown. 

Clark Bumham, M.D.. Thomas E. Kirby Gustavus T. Kirby. 

John H. Brearley Augustus N. Arms . . . Barr Ferree. 

John K. Bryden Henry P. Davison T. A. Gillespie. 

Thomas W. Bakewdl. Allan C. Bakewell. . . . T. B. Kerr. 

W. H. Boyd F. W. Schoonmaker. . Dr. T. P. Berens. 

Joseph Blascheck Allan C. Bakewell Chas. H. T. CoUis. 

Rev. Cyrus T. Brady. .D. L. Corbett Dr. R. B. Reitz 

James H. G. Baker. . . Z. T. Baker John A Hiltner. 

James T. Blair D. I. Roberts Barr Ferree. 

Edward Bailey WiUiam Bispham Barr Ferree. 

F. H. Buhl. Dr. R. B. Reitz John A. Hiltner. 

Albert J. Barr Thomas F. Keating. . . Barr Ferree. 

Thomas C. Barr Edward D. Clery H. A. Potter. 

Turner* A. Beall John A. Hiltner Thomas F. Keating. 

W. S. Benson Samuel Q. Brown. . . .John H. Cuthbert. 

J. G. Benton Samuel Q. Brown John H. Cuthbert. 

John Burt W. Harrison Brown. . Barr Ferree. 

Harry Oliver Brown. .Dr. David Bovaird, Jr. Dickson Q. Brown. 

Charles S. Carstairs. .Thomas E. Kirby Gustavus T. Kirby. 

Philip W. Crawford. .John R. I>os Passos. .Barr Ferree. 

Charles S. Caldwell. . .D. Levis Moore John A. Hiltner. 

John N. Conyngham. .Allan C. Bakewell W. H. Smith, Jr. 

Edward D. Qery James Gayley William B. Dickson. 

E. C. Converse H. C. Mechling W. Harrison Brown. 

James I. Comly W. Harrison Brown. . Barr Ferree. 

G. Frederic Collins. . .William Bispham Barr Ferree. 

William M. Coates. . .John A. Hiltner Barr Ferree. 

Col. John J. Carter Samuel Q. Brown Barr Ferree. 
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Candidate. Proposer. Seconder. 

Samuel H. Cramp. . • .D. B. Duncan Barr Ferree. 

Hon. Jas. D. Campbelljames Kerr D. B. Duncan. 

Charles H. Cramp. . . . D. B. Duncan Barr Ferree. 

Hon. J.Henry Cochranjames Kerr S. H. Hicks. 

James L. Crawford. . . Barr Ferree W. Harrison Brown. 

Lee Wilson Dodd. . . .James R. Magoffin. . . Barr Ferree. 

George W. Darr Henry P. Davison T. A. Gillespie. 

Samuel W. F. Draper. Milton C. Roach Samuel Carpenter. 

Charles Duffy Thomas F. Keating. . . John A. Hiltner. 

W. A. Davies Henry A. Patten Alfred C. Barnes. 

William Disston D. B. Duncan Barr Ferree. 

Frederick H. Eaton. . . C. B. Mears H. L. Horton. 

Col. J. E. Ewing John A. Hiltner W. L. Moyer. 

Hon. John P. Elkin. . .James Kerr S. H. Hicks. 

Frank W. Edwards. . . Samuel Q. Brown John A. Hiltner. 

John Barclay Fassitt. John R. Dos Passos. . .Barr Ferree. 

J. F. Frantz, M.D F. W. Schoonmaker. .M. M. Kinch. 

James Foulke Wilmer A. Briggs $. Raymond Roberts. 

George Luther Fon J 

Dersmith C. A. Fon Dersmith. . Dr. G. T. Ettinger. 

J. B. Finley John A. Hiltner Barr Ferree. 

Charles J. FoUmer. . . .Milton C. Roach Henry A. Gross. 

Philander A. Gray. . . . R. D. Benson Samuel Q. Brown. 

Henry A. Gross Milton C. Roach Samuel Carpenter. 

Lincoln Godfrey Edward A. Treat W. Harrison Brown. 

Malcolm Gayley O. C. Gayley James Gayley. 

Frederic Gallatin J. Hampden Robb Allan C. Bakewell. 

Cornelius M. Garrison.Theodore W. Siemon . Thomas B. Kerr. 

T. H. Given John A. Hiltner Barr Ferree. 

James Gay Gordon. . . James Kerr D. B. Duncan. 

William M. Groff. . . .W. Harrison Brown. .Barr Ferree. 

Joshua A. Hatfield. . .John A. Hiltner Edward A. Treat. 

S. H. Hicks James Kerr D. B. Duncan. 

Arthur Hagen, Jr. . . . Dr. R. B. Reitz John A. Hiltner. 

Stanton H. Hackett. • D. Levis Moore Barr Ferree. 

Samuel Heilner S. H. Hicks D. B. Duncan. 

Douglas R. Hobart. . .N. P. Hobart W. Harrison Brown. 

George R. Hill H. L. Horton C. B. Mears. 

William F. Harrity. . . Thomas F. Keating. . . Barr Ferree. 
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Candidate. 

F. N. Hoflfstot 

Maj. A. C. Hawkins. . 

Percival S. HiU 

Erasttis Hill 

Frank K. Hippie 

William H. Heaton.., 
Llywellyn Howard 

Jenks 

Caleb H. Jackson 

T. J. Keenan 

Tilghman B. Koons. . 

F. M. Kirby 

H. A. Kinports 

Paul S. King 

David Bennett King. . 
Hugh D. King. ...... 

Albert Kerr 

William D. Kelly 

Wm. H. Lawrence. . . . 

W. H. Long 

T. A. Lenci 

Henry Albert Lloyd. . 

M. A. Lathrop 

John B. Lennig 

William McQure 

J. Milford McKee. . . . 
Glenn FordMcKinney. 
John Luke McKinney. 
Richard T. McCarter.. 
Charles F. McKim. . . 

M. L McCreight 

Seth Lu McCormick.. 
J. Gilchrist MacGinigle. 

W. L. McKenna 

John G. McHenry. . . . 

Robert J. Marrin 

James R. Mellon 

W. L. Moyer 

La Rue Munson. . 



Proposer, Seconder, 

John A. Hiltner Barr Ferree. 

D. B. Duncan Barr Ferree. 

James Gayley Wm. B. Dickson. 

Richard T. Davies John Bowes Cox. 

Barr Ferree John A. Hiltner. 

John A. Hiltner W. L. Moyer. 



Barr Ferree 

Frank Northrop 

Robert Mazet 

.Richard T. Davies 

John A. Hiltner 

James Rea 

D. McN. Stauffer.... 

Robert C. Ogden 

F.E.P.Lynde 

S. H. Hicks 

E.H.Butler 

H. L. Horton 

W. T. McVaugh 

Barr Ferree 

Charles M. Hogan 

Barr Ferree 

John A. Hiltner 

Charles L. Lamberton. 

J. M. Grimes 

Dr. David Bovaird, Jr. 
Samuel Q. Brown. . . . 

John A. Hiltner 

J. Hampden Robb. . . . 
D. L. Corbett. . 
James Kerr. . . . 
Dr. R. B. Reitz 
F. L. Phillips.. 
John A. Hiltner 
H. L. Horton. . 
John A. Hiltner 
John A. Hiltner 
James Kerr. . . . 



John A. Hiltner. 
•W. Harrison Brown. 
Barr Ferree. 
John Bowes Cox. 
Barr Ferree. 
Barr Ferree. 
Barr Ferree. 
W. Harrison Brown. 
Barr Ferree. 
D. B. Duncan. 
Alfred C. Barnes. 
George Batten. 
T. B. Martin. 
John A. Hiltner. 
William Sidebottom. 
W. Harrison Brown. 
W. Harrison Brown. 
Barr Ferree. 
R. R. Ross. 
Allan C. Bakewell. 
Barr Ferree. 
W. Harrison Brown. 
W. Harrison Brown. 
Dr. R. B. Reitz. 
D. B. Duncan. 
Barr Ferree. 
John A. Hiltner. 
W. L. Moyer. 
C. B. Mears. 
Barr Ferree. 
N. P. Hobart. 
Barr Ferree. 
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Candidate. Proposer. . Seconder. 

Michael Murray C. B. Mears H. L. Horton. 

Rev. J. C. Mitchell. • .Barr Ferree Charles M. Hogan. 

John B. Morgan Edward A. Treat .John A. Hiltner. 

Samuel C. Milboume. James T. Qyde W. L. Hawkins. 

J. P. Marshall Henry L. Shippy M. C. Roach. 

Samuel H. Miller Charles M. Dimm Dr. R. B. Reitz 

Qyde Milne .Arthur Hagen, Jr Dr. R. B. Reitz. 

Horace Moran Barr Ferree John A. Hiltner. 

J. A. Myers R. R. Ross J. M. Grimes. 

John W. Marshall. . . . A. J. Hemphill Samuel Huckel, Jr. 

Charles R. Norman. . .B. F. Warner Samuel Q. Brown. 

George B. North William T. Smedley. .Thomas E. Kirby. 

Rev. Harry K. B. Ogle. Rev. Ernest de F.Miel. Robert C. Hill. 

D. A. Orr James Kerr D. B. Duncan. 

Robert Pitcaim Thomas F. Keating. . . Barr Ferree. 

A. E. W. Painter W. L. Moyer John A. Hiltner. 
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Elliott C. Smith John Dougherty Richard E. Cochran. 

Frank L. Sommer C. B. Mears H. L. Horton. 

Jacob B. Shale Robert Mazet Barr Ferree. 
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James Stewart D. McN. Stauffer Barr Ferree. 

William A. Stanton. . . Dr. R. B. Reitz James Gayley. 
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Candidate. Proposer. Seconder. 
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Certificate of Incorporation 

WE, THE UNDERSIGNED, being persons of full age, aU 
citizens of the United States of America, and a majority of whom 
are also residents of the State of New York, constituting a majority 
of the Council, the same being directors of the Pennsylvania Society 
of New York, an unincorporated Society, desiring to incorporate 
pursuant to Section 5 of the Membership Corporation Law, DO 
HEREBY CERTIFY, as follows : 

THAT such Society was organized for the purpose of cultivat- 
ing social mtercourse among its members, to promote their best 
interests, to collect historical material relating to the State of Penn- 
sylvania, and to keep alive its memory in New York. 

THAT the regular meeting of such Society was held on the 
I2th day of December, 1902. 

THAT a notice of the time and place of said meeting, and that 
the proposition of incorporating would be considered thereat, was 
served upon each member of such Society, whose residence or Post 
Office address was known, at least thirty days before such meeting, 
either personally or by depositing it in the Post Office, postage pre- 
paid, addressed to such member at his last known Post Office address. 

THAT a copy of such notice is hereto annexed and made a part 
of this certificate. 

THAT at such meeting, the Council of the Society was duly 
authorized by the unanimous vote of all the members of such Society 
present and voting at such meeting, to incorporate such Society in 
pursuance of Section 5 of the Membership Corporation Law, under 
Article II. of such charter, with the corporate name of The Pennsyl- 
vania Society, as more fully appears by the certificate of the Chair- 
man and Secretary of the meeting hereto annexed and filed herewith. 

AND WE, THE UNDERSIGNED, acting under and by virtue 
of the authority and directions contained in the aforesaid resolution, 
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and desiring to form a membership corporation pursuant to Article 
II. of the Membership Corporation Law, do hereby make, sign, ac- 
knowledge and file this certificate for such purpose, as follows : 
I. The name of the proposed corporation is 



THE PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY. 

2. The particular objects for which the corporation is to be 
formed shall be to cultivate social intercourse among its members, 
and to promote their best interests ; to collect historical material re- 
lating to the State of Pennsylvania, and to keep alive its memory. 

3. The territory in which the operations of the corporation will 
be principally conducted, is the State of New York, in the United 
States of America. 

4. The principal office of the corporation will be located in the 
City of New York, in the State of New York. 

5. The number of its directors shall be seventeen. 

6. The name and place of residence of persons to be its directors 
until the first annual meeting, and some of whom are to continue 
thereafter for the terms of office for which they have respectively 
been elected by The Pennsylvania Society of New York, the aforesaid 
unincorporated association, are as follows : 

Henry C. Potter, 113 West 40th St., New York City. 
Andrew Carnegie, 2 East 91st St., New York City. 
Allan C. Bakewell, 479 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
J. Hampden Robb, 23 Park Ave., New York City. 
James Gayley, 71 Broadway, New York City. 
Barr Ferree, 7 Warren St., New York City. 
John A. Hiltner, 271 Broadway, New York City. 
Rev. L. W. Batten, 232 East nth St., New York City. 
H. L. Horton, 66 Broadway, New York City. 
William Bispham, 66 Broadway, New York City. 
John R. Dos Passos,-i8 East 56th St., New York City. 
William Harrison Brown, 377 Broadway, New York City. 
Henry F. Shoemaker, 71 Broadway, New York City. 
David Bovaird, Jr., 126 West 58th St., New York City. 
Henry P. Davison, 2 Wall St., New York City. 
Thomas E. Kirby, 6 East 23d St., New York City. 
John Markle, Jeddo, Pa. 
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7. The date for holding its annual meeting shall be on the third 
Tuesday of the month of April. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, we have made, signed, acknowl- 
edged and filed this certificate in dtiplicate. 

Dated New York, January, 1903. 

Henry C. Potter, H. L. Horton, 

Andrew Carnegie, William Bispham, 

Allan C. Blackwell, John R. Dos Passos, 

J. Hampden Robb, William Harrison Brown, 

James Gayley, Henry F. Shoemaker, 

Barr Ferree, David Bovaird, Jr., 

John A. Hiltner, Henry P. Davison, 

L. W. Batten, Thomas E. Kirby, 

John Markle. 

(Here follow notarial acknowledgments and affidavits of offi- 
cers of the Society relative to the adoption of the resolutions referred 
to in the certificate.) 

I hereby approve of the foregoing certificate and of filing 
thereof. 

Edw. Patterson, 
Justice Supreme Court, State of New York. 



Arms of Ann. 
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ARMS OF PSNNSTIjyAKIA. 



Constitution 

Adopted April 25TH, 1899. 
ARTICLE I. 

NAME. 

This organization shall be known as THE PENNSYLVANIA 
SOCIETY. 

ARTICLE II. 

OBJECT. 

Its purpose shall be to cultivate social intercourse among its 
members and to promote their best interests, to collect historical 
material relating to the State of Pennsylvania and to keep alive its 
memory. 

ARTICLE III. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Section i. There shall be three classes of members: Active, 
Non-Resident, and Honorary. 

Section 2. Any person who is a native or the descendant of a 
native of the State of Pennslyvania or who was a resident of Penn- 
sylvania for a continuous period of seven years, may be admitted as 
an Active Member. 
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Section 3. Any person residing 'in Pennsylvania, or bom 
therein, or having been a resident thereof for seven consecutive years 
and residing elsewhere than in the city of New York, and not within 
fifty miles thereof, may be admitted as a Non-Resident Member. 

Section 4. Honorary Members shall be persons whose 
achievements have added fame to the State of Pennsylvania ; they 
shall be elected by the Council, but they may not vote nor hold office 
in the Society. 

ARTICLE IV. 

GOVERNMENT. 

Section i. The Government of the Society is vested in the 
President, four Vice-Presidents, Secretary, Treasurer, Chaplain, and 
nine Directors, to be termed the Council. The officers shall be chosen 
annually; the full term of office for each Director shall be three 
years, the allotment of the members of the first Council to the several 
classes and terms to be by lot. The Council may fill vacancies occur- 
ring in its body until the annual meeting next thereafter. 

Section 2. The Council shall appoint from its own number 
or from the Society at large the committees needful for the business 
of the Society, and it may declare and fill vacancies at any time in 
any committee. 

ARTICLE V. 

OFFICERS. 

Section i. The President shall preside at the meetings of the 
Society and of the Council, and give the casting vote, in case of tie. 
He shall, with the Secretary, sign all written contracts and obliga- 
tions of the Society, and be ex-officio a member of all committees. 

Section 2. In the absence of the President one of the Vice- 
Presidents shall preside at the meetings of the Society and of the 
Council and perform the duties of the President. 

Section 3. The Secretary shall keep a true record of all meet- 
ings of the Society and of the Council ; shall keep a correct roll of 
the members of the Society ; shall notify each of liis election and fur- 
nish him with a copy of the Constitution ; shall issue notices of all 
meetings of the Society and of the Council ; shall conduct the corre- 
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spondence of the Society ; be a member ex-officio of all Committees, 
and, with the President, sign all written contracts and obligations of 
the Society. 

Section 4. The Treasurer shall receive the funds of the So- 
ciety and disburse them under the direction of the Council. His re- 
ports and accounts shall be audited by a Committee of three, to be 
appointed by the Council. 

Section 5. The Chaplain shall perform the religious duties cus- 
tcwnary at the meetings of the Society, promoting by his counsel 
and advice harmony and good will among the members. 

Section 6. Officers of the Society, members of the Council and 
members of the Committees shall hold in office until their successors 
shall respectively have been chosen. 



ARTICLE VI. 
dues. 

Section i. Each Active Member of the Society shall pay to 
the Treasurer an entrance fee of five dollars and annual dues of five 
dollars. 

Section 2. Each Non-Resident Member of the Society shall 
pay to the Treasurer an entrance fee of five dollars and annual dues 
of two dollars. 

Section 3. Organizing members and members elected within 
one year after the adoption of this Constitution will be admitted 
without the payment of the entrance fee. 

Section 4. Any member failing to comply with the require- 
ments of the Constitution shall be deemed to have resigned his mem- 
bership, and his name may be dropped from the roll by order of the 
Council. 

ARTICLE VII. 

MEETINGS. 

Section i. The annual meeting of the Society for the election 
of officers and members of the Council, and the transaction of other 
business, shall be held on the third Tuesday of the month of April. 
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Section 2. Meetings of the Society may be called from time 
to time by vote of the Council. Special meetings may be called by 
the President on request of three members of the Council, or on the 
written request of ten members of the Society Fifteen shall form a 
quorum. 

Section 3. The Council shall meet from time to time as it sees 
fit, and hold its annual meeting immediately after the adjournment 
of the annual meeting of the Society. Five members shall constitute 
a quorum. 

ARTICLE VIII. 

ELECTION OF MEMBERS. 

All members shall be elected by ballot by the Council 
ARTICLE IX. 

RESIGNATIONS. 

All resignations shall be made in writing to the Secretary, to be 
acted on by the Council ; but no resignations shall be accepted until 
Ul indebtedness to the Society of the resigning member shall have 
betn discharged. All interest in the property of the Society per- 
talllkig to members resigning, or otherwise ceasing to be members, 
shall be vested in the Society. 

ARTICLE X. 

AMENDMENTS TO CONSTITUTION. 

This Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote of the 
Council, approved by a majority vote of the Society at a meeting; 
two weeks' notice in writing to be given to the members of the 
Society. 

ARTICLE XI. 

BY-LAWS. 

By-Laws not in conflict with this Constitution may be adopted, 
repealed or apiended by a majority vote of the Council, approved by 
a majority vote of the Society present at any meeting. 
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Hon. W. L. Connell. James G. Shepherd. 
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Hon. Louis Arthur Watres. 
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Publications of the Society 



Dinner Programme, Organizing Dinner. 

Dinner Programme, First Annual Dinner. 

Dinner Programme. Second Annual Dinner. 

Dinner Programme, Third Annual Dinner. 

Dinner Programme, Fourth Annual Dinner (out of print). 

Constitution and List of Members, 1899. 

Purpose of the Society and Programme, 1900-1901. 

First Annual Dinner (Speeches^ etc.). 

Year Book (I), 1901. 

Year Book (II), 1902. Price, to members, 50 cts.; to non-mem- 
bers, $1.00. 

Year Book (III), 1903. Extra copies to members, $1.00; to non- 
members, $2.00. 

Manual, 1903. 

Souvenir Plate (Third Annual Dinner), $1.00; boxed for ship- 
ment, $1.30; carriage extra. 

Souvenir Coffee Spoon, in sterling silver; price to subscribers to 
the Fourth Annual Dinner, $1.00; to non-subscribers, $1.25. 

Society Button. In blue enamel and silver gilt, $1.50; in blue 
enamel and gold, $4.50. 

Photograph of Portrait of William Penn, presented by Andrew 
Carnegie, 25 cents. 

Bulletin of the Society, first issue, June, 1902. Published occa- 
sionally. Free to members. 

No charge is made for unpriced publications, some copies of which 
may still be had by members desiring to complete their files of the 
Society's records. 

The publications may be obtained from the Secretary. 
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